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LETTER OF JOHN SMITH TO LORD BACON, 
1618. 


(S. P. O., Au. & W.I., N. Ena.) 


By the kindness of Gro, Banorort, Esq., we 
are enabled to give our readers the following 
curious letter of the Father of Virginia to Lord 
Bacon; a piece of correspondence that cannot 
fail to interest : 


To the Right Hon S* Francis Bacon, Knt! Baron 
of Verolam, & Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. 


Rieut HonoraBre: 

Having noe better meanes to acquaint yo" 
Lp. w" my meaning than this paper the zeale 
love and dutie to God my Countrie and yo" honor 
I humbly crave may be my apologie. This 19 
yeares I have encountred noe fewe dangers to 
learne what here I write in these fewe leaves, 
and though the lines they containe are more 
rudely phrased then is meete for the viewe of so 
great a judgment, their frutes I am certayne may 
bring both wealth & honor for a Crowne & a 
kingdom to his Ma‘ posterity. The profitts al- 
ready returned w™ so small charge & facillitie 
according to proportion emboldens me to say it. 

With a stock of £5000 I durst venture to effect 
it, though more than £100,000 hath been spent 
in Virginia & the Barmudas to small purpose, 
about the procuring whereof many good men 
knowes I have spent noe small tyme labor nor 
mony: but all in vaine. No‘ standing within 
these fower yeares I have occasioned twice £5000 
to be imployed that way: But great desyres to 
ingross it hath bred so many particular humors, 
as they have their willes, I the losse and the gen- 
erall good the wrong. 

Should I present it to the Biskayners, French 
or Hollanders, they have made me large offers. 
But nature doth binde me thus to begg at home, 
whome strangers have pleased to make a Coman- 
der abroad. ‘The busines being of such conse- 
quence I hold it but my duty to acquaint it to 
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yo’ honor, knowing you are not only a cheife Pa- 
tron of yo’ Countrie & state, but also the greatest 
favorer of all good designes and their authors. 
Noe more, but humbly beseeching yo" goodness 
to pardon my rudenes & ponder my plaine mean- 
ing in the ballance of goodwille I leave the sub- 
stance to the discretion of your most admired 
judgment, ever resting Yo" honors 
ever most truly devoted 
Jo. Smiru. 


Newe Enetanp is a part of America betwixt 
the degrees of 41 & 45 the very meane betweene 
the North Pole and the line, from 48 to 45. The 
Coast is mountaynous, rockye, barren & broken 
Isles that make many good harbours, the water 
being deepe, close to the shore. There is many 
Rivers & fresh springs, a fewe Savages, but an in- 
credible aboundance of fish, fowles, wilde fruits 
& good store of Timber. 

From 48 to 414 an excellent mixed coast of 
stone sand & clay, much corne, many people, 
some Isles, many good harbors, a temperate aire 
yron & steele, oare & many other such good 
blessings, that having but men skilfull to make 
them simples there growing, I dare ingage myself 
to finde all things belonging to the building & 
rigging of shippes of any proportion & good Mer- 
chandize for their fraught within a square of 10 or 
14 leagues. 25 harbors I sounded: 80 severall 
Lordshipps I sawe, and as nere as I could imagine 
3000 men, I was up one River fortie myles, crossed 
the mouthes of many whose heads the Inhabitants 
report, are great Lakes, where they kill their 
beavers inhabited w" many people that trade 
with them of Newe England and those of Can- 
nada. 


Yur Benerirr or Fisnrne. 


The Hollanders raise yearly by fishing (if Re- 
cordes be true) more than . £2,000,000 
From Newfoundland at the least . £ 400,000 
From Island & the North Seea. . £ 150,000 
From Hamborough . > . £ 20,000 
From Oape Blanke . ; = . £ 10,000 

These five places doe serve all Europe as well 
the Land Townes as Ports & all the Christian 
shipping with these sorts of staple fish which is 
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transported from whence it is ‘taken many a 
thousand myle—Herring, Poore John, Salttish, 
Sturgeon, Mullett, Pargos, Caviare, Buttargo. 

Now seing all these sortes of fish may be had in 
aland more fertile, temperate & plentifull of all 
natural things for the building of Shipps, boates, 
howses & the nourishment for man only for a 
litle labour or the most part of the chiefe materi- 
ally, the seasons are so propper and the fishing so 
neare the habitations we may there make. 

That New England hath much advantage of 
the most of those parts to serve all Europe farr 
cheaper, than they can who have neither wood, 
salt nor food but at a great rate, nothing to helpe 
them but what they carry in their shipps 2 or 
300 leagues from their habitacons noe Port or 
Harbour but the mayne sea: Wee the fishing at 
our dores & the help of the land for woods, wa- 
ter, fruites, fowle, Corne or what wee want to 
refresh us when we list. And the Terceras Ma- 
deras, Canaries, Spaine, Portugall, Province, Sa- 
voy, Cecilia, and all Italye as convenient Marketts 
for our drye fish, greene fish, sturgeon, mullett 
and Buttargo as Norway, Swethland, Luttvania, 
Polonia, Denmarke or Germany for their Herring 
which is here also in aboundance for taking; they 
retourning but Wood, Pitch, Tarre, Soape Ashes, 
Cordage & such grosse comodityes: we wynes, 
oyles, sugars, silkes & such marchandize as the 


Straits afford, whereby our profitt may equallize 


theirs. Besides the infinite good by increase of 
shipping & Marriuers this fishinge would breede 
And imployment for the surplusage of many of 
his Ma“*unrulely subjects. And that this may 
be, these are my proofes, (viz'): 
1 Proore. In the year 1614 with two shipps 
1614 t I went from the Dounes the third of 
March arrived in New England the last of Aprill. 
I had but 45 men & boyes, we built seven boates, 
87 did fish, myself with 8 others raunging the 
Coast. I made this Mappe, gott the acquaintance 
of the Inhabitants, 1000 Beaver skins 100 mar- 
tins & as many Otters. 40.000 of drye fish we 
sent for Spaine with the Saltfish, Traine oyle & 
furrs. I retourned for England the 18 of July & 
arrived safe with my Company in health in the 
latter end of August. Thus in Six months I 
made my voyage out & home & by the labour of 
45 men got nere the value of 1500£ in“lesse than 
three moneths in those grosse Comodityes. 
2* Proors. In the year 1615 the Londoners 
1615. uppon this sent 4 good shipps & in- 
tertayned the men who retourned w“ me. They 
set sail in Januarye & arrived there in March & 
found fish enough till half June, franghted a shipp 
of 800 Tonnes which they sent for Spaine, one 
went to Virginia to relieve that Collonye & two 
came home with saltfish, Trayne oyle, furres & 
the salt—remayned within six moneths. 
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3 Proors. The same year I sett forth from 
1615. Plymouth w" a shippe of 200 & one 
of 50 to inhabit the Countrie according to the 
Tenor of his Ma" Coramission granted to the 
West parts of England. But ill weather breaking 
all my Mastes forced me to retourne again to 
Plymouth where reimbarking myself in a small 
barke but of 60 Tonnes I passed the English Py- 
rats and the French; but at last I was betrayed 
by four frenchmen of warr who kept me prisoner 
that sommer & so overthrew my voyage & Plan- 
tation During w® tyme my Vice Admiral] that 
sett forth in March arrived there in May, came 
home franght with fish, Trayne oyle, Beavers 
skinnes, and all her men safe in August within 6 
monethes and odd dayes, 
4 Proors. The Londoners ere I returned sent 
1616. two shippes more in July to trye the 
Winter: but such courses they took by the Oa- 
naries, and the Indies, it was 10 moneths ere they 
arrived wasting in that time their seasons, victu- 
all & healthes yet within 8 months after the one 
retourned were fraughted with fish Trayne oyle 
& Beavers. 
5 Proors. From Plymouth went 4 shipps 
1616. only to fish and trade some in Feb- 
ruary some in March one of 200 Tonnes got 
thither in a moneth and went full fraught for 
Spaine w" drye fish, the rest retourned all well & 
safe and all fall fraught with fish, ferres and oyle 
in 5 moneths and odd dayes, 
6 Proors. From London went two more one 
1616. i of 220 tonnes got thither in 6 weekes 
& within 6 weekes after w™ 44 men was fraughted 
with fish, furres and oyle & was again in England 
within 5 monethes & a few dayes. 
7 Proors, Being at Plymouth provided w" 3 
1617. t good shippes | was winde bound nere 
8 monethes as was many a 100 sayle more so that 
the season being past I sent my shippes to New- 
foundland whereby the adventures had noe losse. 
1618. There is 4 or 5 saile gone thither this year 
to fish and trade from London also there is one 
gone only to fish and trade, each shippe for her 
particular designe and their private endes, but 
none for any generall good, where neither to Vir- 
ginia, nor to the Bermudas they make such hast. 
By this yo’ Lo? may perceive the ordinary 
performance of this voyage in 6 monethes, the 
plenty of fish that is most certainly approved 
& if I be not misinformed from Cannada & 
New England within these 4 yeares hath been 
gotten by the French & English nere 36,000 
Beavers skinnes: That all sorts of Timber for 
shipping is most plentifully there; All those w™ 
retourned can testiffye and if ought of this be 
untrue is easily proved. 
The worst is of these 16 shippes 2 or 3 of thein 
have been taken by Pyrates, w™ hath putt such 
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feare in poore fishermen, whose powers are but 
weake. And the desyre of gaine in Marchants so 
violent; every one so regarding his private, that 
it is worse than slaverye to follow any publique 
good, & impossible to bring them into a bodye, 
rule or order, unles it be by some extraordinary 
power. But if his Ma‘* would be please to be 
perswaded to spare us but a Pinnace to lodge my 
men in and defend us & the Coast from such in- 
vasions the space of eight or ten monethes only 
till we were seated, I would not doubt but ere 
long to drawe the most part of Newfound Land 
men to assist us if I could be so provided but in 
due season: for now ere the Savages grow subtle 
and the Coast be too much frequented with 
strangers more may be done w" £20 than hereaf- 
ter with a £100. 

Tae Onarce.—The Charge of this is only Salt, 
Netts, Hooks, Lynes, Knives, Course Cloth, 
Beades, Glasse, Hatchetts and such trashe, only 
for fishing & trade w™ the savages, that have de- 
syred me to inhabitt where I wille and all these 
shippes have bene fished within a square of two 
leagues the Coast being of the same Condition the 
length of two or three hundred leagues, where 
questionles within one hundred 500 sayle may 
have their fraught better than in Iseland New- 
foundiande or elsewhere, and be at their marketts 
ere the other can have their fish in 
their shippes. From the west part of 
England the shippes goe for the third 
part that is when the voyage is done the goods 
are divided into three parts (viz.) one third for 
the Shippe: one for the Company the other for 
the Victualler, whereby with a stock of £5000 I 
goe forth w" a charge of £15000 for the trans- 
porting this Collonye will cost little or nothing 
but at the first, because the fishing will goe for- 
ward whether we plant it or noe, for the fishers 
report it to be the best they knowe in the Sea 
and the land in a short time may be more prof- 
itable. 

Now if a Shippe can gain 50 or £60 in the 100 
only by fishing, spending as much tyme in going 
& coming as in staying there were I there planted 
seing the fish in their seasons serveth the most 
part of the yeare and w™ a litle labour I could 
make all the salt I need use I can conceive noe 
reason to distrust, but double & triple their gaines 
that are at all the former charge & can fish but 
two monethes, And if those do give 20, 30 or 
40° for an acre of ground or Shipp Carpenters, 
Forgers of yron or steele, that buy all thinges at a 
dear rate grow rich when they may have as good 
of all needful necessaryes for taking in my opin- 
ion should not growe poore and no comoditye in 
Europe doth decay more than wood. 


The facilitye 
of the 
Plantation. 


Thus Right honb" & most worthy Peere I have | 


thrown my Mite into the Treasure of my Coun- 


tries good beseeching your Lo? well to consider of 
it & examine whether Columbus could give the 
Spaniards any such certaintyes for his grounds, 
when he got 15 saile from Queene Isabell of Spaine 
when all the great judgments of Europe refused 
him! And though I can promise noe mynes of 
gold the Hollanders are an e<ample of my project 
whose endeavoures by fishing cannot be sup- 
pressed by all the Kinge of Spaines golden powers. 
Truth is more than wealth & industrious subjects 
are more available to a king than gold. And this 
is so certaine a course to gett buth as I thinke 
was never propounded to any State for so small 
a charge, seeing I can prove it, both by example, 
reason, & experience. How I have lived spent 
my tyme & bene employed, I am not ashamed 
who will examine. Therefore I humbly beseech 
Yo" Hon’ seriously to consider of it and lett not 
the povertie of the author cause the action to be 
less respected, who desyres no better fortune than 
he could find there. 

In the interim I humbly desyre yo" Hon™ would 
be pleased to grace me w" the title of yo’ Ld™ 
servant. Not that I desyre to shut upp the rest 
of my dayes in the chamber of ease & idlenes, but 
that thereby I may be the better countenanced 
for the prosecution of this my most desyred voy- 
age, for had I the patronage of so mature a judg- 
ment as yo" honors it would not only induce those 
to believe what I know to be true in this matter 
who will now hardly vouchsafe the perusall of 
my relations, but also be a meanes to further it to 
the uttermost of their powers w" their purses. 
And I shal be ever ready to spend both & goods 
for the honor of my Country & yo" Lo™ service, 
with w™ resolution I doe in all humility rest 

At Yo' Hono” service. 


To show the difference betwixt Virginia and 
New England I have annexed mappes of them 
both and this schedule w™ will shew the differ- 
ence of the old names from the new on the Map 
of New England: 


The Ould Names. The New. 
Cape Cod, Cape James, Milford Haven. 
Chawum, Barwick. 
Accomack, Plimoth, 
Sagoquas, Oxford. 


Massachusetts mount, Chevit Hill. 
Massachusetts river, Charles River. 





Totant, Fawmoth. 
A country not discov’, Bristow. 
Naemkeeke, Bastable. 
Cape Trabigranda, Cape Anne. 
Aggawom, Southampton. 
Smithes Isles, Smiths Iles. 
Passataquack, Hull. 

| Accominticus, Boston, 
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Sassanoweo Mount, Snoddon Hill. 
Sowacatuck. Ipswitch. 

Bahana, eae a 

: and wich. 
Aucociscoes Mount, Shooters Hill. 
Aucocisoo, The Base. 
Aumonghcawgen, Oambridge. 
Kinebeck, Edenborough. 
Sagadahock, Leeth. 
Pemmaquid, S'. Johns Towne. 
Monahigan, Barties Isles. 
Segocket, Norwich. 
Matinnack, Willoughbyes Isles 
Mettinicus, Hougtons Isles. 
Mecadacut, Dunbarton. 
Penobscot, Aborden. 
Nasket, Lowmonds. 


MEMOIR OF LA SALLE TO FRONTENAC, 
NOV. 9, 1680. 


Tue following is translated from this document 
as given in Thomassy’s “Géologie Pratique de la 
Louisiane :” 8. 


Niagara river is almost unnavigable for ten 
leagues from the falls to the entrance of Lake 
Erie, it being impossible to get a bark up, except 
by having people enough to keep it under sail, 
pole, and tow, all at once; and even then with 
such excessive circumspection that you cannot 
always hope to succeed. 

The entrance to Lake Erie is so traversed by 
sand-bars, that not to risk a vessel every voyage, 
it must be left in a river, which is six leagues up 
the lake, there being no port or anchorage nearer 
the end of the lake. 

There are on Lake Erie three great points,* 
two of which run out more than ten leagues. 
They are sand-banks on which you run, before 
you see them, unless you take great precaution. 

You change direction to enter the straitt 
from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, where there is 
more water and a great current. Great diffi- 
culty at the Straits of Missilimakinac to enter 
from Lake Huron to that of the Illinois;{ the 
current is there ordinarily against the wind, 
and the channel narrow on account of the sand- 
bars which run out from both sides. 

Very little or no anchorage in Lake Huron; no 
harbors, any more than on the Lake of the Iili- 
nois on the north, west, and south side. Many 
islands, in both; dangerous, in that of the Il- 


* Long Point, Pointe aux Pins, Point Pelée. 
t Detroit river. } Michigan. 


linois, on account of the sand-banks in the 
lake. 


The lake is shallow, and subject to terrible 


gales, without shelter, and the sand-banks pre- 
venting an approach to the islands, 
be that with more frequent navigation the diffi- 
culties will be less, and the ports and harbor bet- 
ter known, as has occurred on Lake Fronte- 
nac, the navigation of which is now both sure and 
easy. 


But it may 


The basin into which you enter to go from the 


Lake of the Illinois to the Divine river* is no way 
suited for communication, there being no anchor- 
age, wind, or entrance, for a vessel, nor even for 
a canoe, except in a great calm; the prairies, by 


which a communication is spoken of, being flooded 


whenever it rains, by the waters from the neigh- 


boring hills. It is very difficult to make and 
keep up a channel there that will not at once fill 
up with sand and gravel, and you cannot dig into 
the ground without finding water; and there are 
sand-hills between the lake and the prairies. And 
were this channel possible at great expense, it 
would be useless, because the Divine rivert is not 
navigable for forty leagues from there to the great 
village of the Illinois. Canoes cannot pass there 
in summer, and there is even a great rapid this 
side of the village. 

No mines have been seen yet, although pieces 
of copper are found in several places when the 
waters are low. There is excellent hemp, and 
mineral coal. The Indians say they have soldt 
(seen?) yellow metal near the village, but they de- 
cribes it as too pure to be gold ore. 

Buffalo have become scarcer since the Illinois 
are at war with their neighbors; both killing and 
hunting them continually. 

There is navigation from Fort Créveceeur to 
the sea; New Mexico is not more than twenty 
days’ journey to the west of this fort. The Ma- 
tontenta came to see M. de la Salle, bringing the 
hoof of a Spanish horse, which they had killed in 
their own country, only ten days distant from 
this furt, where we can easily go by river. 

These Indians relate that the Spaniards who 
make war on them, use lances more than guns, 

There are no Europeans at the mouth of 
the great river Colbert, and the monster of 
which the Sieur Jolliet brought a representa- 
tion, is a grotesque, painted by some Indian 
of that river, of which no one ever saw the origi- 
nal. It is a day and a half from Crévecceur, and 
if Sieur Jolliet had gone a little further down, he 

would have seen a more frightful one. He did 
not reflect that the Mosopelea, whom he marks 


* This name is applied to the Chicago, but from sub- 
sequent reference is evidently here the Desplaines. 

+ The Desplaines. 

¢ The word is vendu, but it is evidently an error. 
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on his map, were utterly destroyed before his 
voyage. 

He marks on that same map a number of na- 
tions which are merely the names of the families 
which compose the Illinois nation: the Pronereas, 
Carcarchias, Tamaroa, Korokoenitanon, Chinko, 
Caokia, Cheponssea, Amanakoa, Ooukia, Acansa, 
and several others forming the village of the Illi- 
nois, composed of about 400 cabins, covered with 
rush mats, without fortification.* I counted there 
nearly 1800 combatants, who have no war except 
with the Iroquois, with whom it would be easy to 
reconcile them, were there not reason to appre- 
hend that being at peace with them, and able to 
fall back on their side, they would want to make 
war on the Outaouacs, whom they hate extremely, 
and so trouble our trade; but so long as we can 
make them feel a need of us they can easily be 
kept in duty, and by these means the more remote 
nations also, by whom they are feared. 

There is very good ship-building timber along 
seven or eight rivers that empty into the Colbert; 
the least of which has a course of three hundred 
leagues without a fall. 

M. de la Salle has seen Indians of three na- 
tions through which Fernando Soto passed, name- 
ly; Sicachia, Casein, and Aminoya, whence his 
people went into Mexico, and who declare that 
the navigation from Crévecesur to them is fine. 
It is important to carry out this exploration, be- 
cause the river on which the Sicachia dwell, and 
which is probably the Sukakoiia, takes its source 
near Carolina, where the English are, 300 leagues 
from the River Oolbert in French Florida near 
Palache,t whence the English could come in boats 
to the Illinois, to the Miamis and near the Bay of 
the Puanst and the country of the Nadouessioux, 
and thereby draw off a great part of our com- 
merce. 

It has been colder this year at the Illinois than 
at Fort Frontenac. They sow only once a year, 
and then at the May moon, it freezing hard every 
year in the month of April. It is true that the 
mildness of the month of January, which was 
equally at Fort Frontenac, at first led us to be- 
lieve that this country was as mild as Provence; 
but we have since seen that the winter was not 
less severe than in the Iroquois country, since the 
river was still frozen on the 22d of March, and 
the Lake of the Illinois§ on the south side as full 


*Ifhe means that he saw these names on Joliet’s 
map, itis not that in Thevenot. On that map are the 
Pesanea, Cachouachs8ia; the first two in the above list, 
but none of the rest. If it means only that these are 
the Illinois families, we recognize the Peorias, Kaskas- 
kias, Tamaroas, and Cahokia, as well-known divisions, 
but cannot trace the others. To include the Acansa 
as Illinois, seems very strange. 

+ Apalachicola. ¢ Green Bay. 

§ Lake Michigan. 


of ice as Lake Frontenac* is ordinarily in the 
month of January, although Lake Erie was so 
clear eight days after, that none was seen in the 
pools and holes on the north side. The whole 
country between the Lake of the Illinois and Lake 
Erie, for the space of a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty leagues, is nothing but a chain of 
mountains, from which a number of rivers de- 
scend on the west into the Lake of the Illinois, on 
the north into the Lake of the Hurons, and on 
the south into the Ohio river. Their sources are 
so near each other on the summit of these moun- 
tains, that in three days’ time we passed twenty- 
two or twenty-three larger than the Saurel or 
tichelieu. The top of these mountains is flat, 
covered with perpetual marshes, which not being 
frozen, gave us plenty of exercise. 

There are, also, some dry fields, and very good 
land, filled with an incredible number of bears, 
deer, and turkeys, on which the wolves make 
stubborn war, and which have so little ferocity, 
that we were several times in danger of not being 
able to defend ourselves by fire-arms. 

At the extremity of Lake Erie, ten leagues be- 
yond the strait,t there is a rivert by which the 
road to the Illinois may be greatly shortened, be- 
ing navigable for canoes to within two leagues of 
that by which we go there.§ But there is an- 
other river, shorter and better, which is that of 
Ohio, which is navigable for barks, and by which 
the difficulty of the basin at the end of the Lake 
of the Illinois and that of making a communica- 
tion with the Divine river and making it naviga- 
ble to Fort Crévecceur would be avoided. 

It must not be imagined that these fields in the 
Illinois country of which men talk, are lands into 
which you have only to stick a plough, for most 
of them are flooded at the least rain; others are 
too dry, and the best require labor yet to clear 
the poplars with which they are covered, and 
drain the marshy spots which are scattered all 
over, 

You can pass securely through all these na- 
tions, if you have a peace calumet. Most of those 
by which we must go, know it already, and are 
preparing to receive us well. 

The Illinois have offered to escort us to the 
sea, in the hope that we have given them, that all 
they require will come that way; and the need 
the other nations have of knives, axes, &c., in- 
creases their desire to have us. 

The young bisons are easily tarned, and may be 
of great help, as well as the slaves, in which the 
natives are accustomed to trade, and who they 
furce to work. 


* Lake Ontario. + Detroit river. 

t if this is the Maumees, the writer speaks from [i- 
nois, and means by beyond, east. 

§ St. Joseph’s, 
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There are as many rascals there as elsewhere ; 
more women than men, there being no man but 
lias several wives; some as many as ten; and 
as many sisters as they can, that they may agree 
better, as in fact they do. 

I have seen three baptized children to whom 
this sacrament was given in perfect health, one 
is called Peter, another Joseph, and the third, 
Mary, daughter of the brother (of) Sichagoist, 
who are in great danger of living like their father, 
who has three sisters as wives, there being little 
probability of their having other instructions, in- 
asinuch as Father d’Allouez, who baptized them, 
has left the Illinois; unless his staff which he left 
well wrapped up, as a mark that the land be- 
longed to him, has some extraordinary virtue. 
These are the only Christians that I know that 
can be so only in Ecclesia. 

Father d’Allouez has retired to a village com- 
posed partly of Miamis, partly of Mascoutens and 
Ochiatinens,* who have abandoned the former 
village and the greater number of their kindred, 
to go and form an alliance with the Iroquois and 
with them make war on the Illinois. For this 
end, they sent five last summer, and @ woman as 
an embassy, with a letter from Father d’Allouez. 

The object of the embassy was, to excite the 
Iroquois to unite with them to make war on the 
lilinois. This affair had been in negotiation twen- 
ty-four days when I arrived at Tanachioragon, 
a village of the Sonnontouans; but then they 
knew that I was at Oannagaro, where Father 
Rafeix was, there came the next night a woman 
from that village, who had been formerly cap- 
tured by the Miamis, to tell these ambassadors 
that they would be tomahawked, and that they 
must fly, for fear perhaps that I, being present, 
should learn the object of that embassy. 

It is nevertheless trne, that the Iroquois had no 
intention of injuring them; for though the flight 
could not but render them suspected, they were 
well received when they were overtaken, but they 
would not speak as long as I was there. 

Having afterwards met these same ambas- 
sadors in their country, one of whom spoke 
Huron, I learned what I must deem an inven- 
tion of Indian malice. Nevertheless, as soon 
as the news reached the village, where Father 
d’Allouez was, that I had arrived at the Illinois, 
one of the chiefs named Monceau, was deputed, 
who brought underground four kettles, twelve 
axes, and twenty knives, to tell the Illinois that I 
was a brother of the Iroquois; that I breathed 
his breath; that I eat the serpents of his country ; 
that they had given me a seine to envelop them 
on one side, while the Iroquois came on the other ; 
that I was hated by all the blackgowns, who 


* The writer probably used the Greek s, here repre- 
sented by ch, the tribe being the Ouiatanon or Weas. 


abandoned me, regarding me only as an Iroquois ; 
that I had already wished to kill the Miamis; that 
I had taken two prisoners, and that I had medi- 
cine to poison all the world. 

It was easy for me to destroy all these false- 
hoods, and this poor Monceau came near being 
kept to pay for it, they telling. him that he was 
the one that had the Iroquois serpent under his 
tongue; that his comrades who had been on the 
embassy had brought some back, and had not 
been able to smoke the same calumet without 
breathing the Iroquois breath. Had I not inter- 
posed, the Illinois would have killed the Moncean, 

Here is another affair in which I suspect a 
snare, which is apparently a sequel of their desire 
to have my lord, the Count de Frontenac, make 
war on the Iroquois, when they saw that he aban- 
doned the Illinois. The ardor with which the 
Iroquois wished to make war on him, immedi- 
ately cooled, although in fact some took the war- 
path. This is concealed from the Outaouacs, that 
they nay continue to go there to trade, and that 
the Iroquois taking them for Illinois, may kill them 
in order to make trouble. Still more, it has been 
negotiated that the greatest number of the Miamis, 
who are our allies, may come to live with the Illi- 
nois, so that the Iroquois cannot strike one with- 
out the other, and my lord count be forced either 
to abandon his allies, or make war on the Iro- 
quois to prevent their making it on the Illinois. 

Perhaps this is a rash judgment. Yet this 
small body of Miamis, among whom Father d’Al- 
louez retired, seeing that the Iroquois do not be- 
gin war against the Illinois soon enough, have this 
winter killed some Iroquois to hasten it, and cut 
off the fingers of a Sonnontofian (Seneca), whom 
they afterwards sent back to his country to say, 
that the Miamis joined the Illinois to kill the 
Iroquois. 

It may be, that the knowledge which Father 
d’Allouez may have of the real inclination of these 
Indians and their treason, is what obliges him to 
leave them, as he is to doin the spring. Yet I 
am sure of stopping this war, especially if my 
lord count comes this year to weep for the dead 
of the Onontaez (Onondagas), having prevented 
the Illinois from setting out to come in search of 
the Iroquois, and induced them to give back some 
slaves that they have; which the Iroquois learn- 
ing from me, seemed very well pleased.* 


* Father Claude Allouez was one of the earliest west- 
ern missionaries. He succeeded Marquette in the Illi- 
nois mission, and was at Kaskaskia in 1677 and 1678 
(** Rel. 1673-9,” pp. 120-184), but apparently on the 
breaking out of the war with the Iroquois, retired to a 
Miami village. To understand the difficulty between 
La Salle and the Jesuit missionaries at Seneca and the 
west, is not easy. The party of Frontenac was at issue 


with the bishop, his clergy, and the Jesuits, and La 
Salle was a warm partisan of Frontenac; but in some 
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It must not surprise any one to see the Iro- 
quois talk of going to war against our allies, be- 
cause they receive insults from them every year. 
At Missilimakinac, among the Pouteatamis, the 
Miamis, I saw the spoils and scalps of several Iro- 
quois, whom the Indians of those parts had 
treacherously killed while hunting last spring and 
the spring before; and this is not unknown to 
the Iroquois, our allies having the impradence to 
chant it in their presence, when they were among 
them in trade, as I saw at Missilimakinac and 
among the Pouteatamis some who, dancing with 
the calumet, boasted of these acts of treachery, 
with these scalps dangling on their arms, in the 
presence of three Agniers (Mohawks) who were 
trading there. 

I cannot omit my meeting with a Mohegan 
Indian (Loup), and the reason of his difficulty in 
deciding his choice between our religion and that 
of the English by the two differences which he 
found between the Apostles, some missionaries of 
this country, and the English ministers; seeing 
that these last do not imitate the chastity of the 
Apostles, and the former being far from their at- 
tachment by the pursuit of wealth, and finally 
the consolation he felt on learning the love which 
the Recollect Fathers bear to poverty; which has 
determined him to come and seek baptism in the 
choice of our religion. 

There are in the Illinois country many green 
parrots, smaller than those of the West Indies, 
about the size of those from Africa. 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


Onanoe has thrown into my hands for a pe- 
riod sufficient to allow of making copious notes 
therefrom, a manuscript document which, a few 
years since, might have proved of great value in 
determining a question of boundary between three 
of the United States. It consists of the field-notes 
taken by Mr. Charles Mason, one of the two emi- 
nent mathematicians, who were employed from 
1763 to 1768, in surveying the boundary lines 
between Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 

During the lapse of nearly a century from the 
completion of Mason and Dixon’s survey, many 
of the boundary marks had become unknown or 


transactions at La Chine, he seems to have had a per- 
sonal quarrel with the Jesuits at Sault St. Louis. As 
to the actual merits of the mutter in the text, it ia diffi- 
cult to tell. La Salle evidently wished to control the 
Illinois for peace or war to suit his own ends, and in 
this manner seems to hesitate whether it were better 
policy to keep the war alive or check it. The mission- 
aries were absolutely for peace, and peace would have 
saved La Salle’s party from a great disaster. 
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accidentally removed, and the uncertainty con- 
cerning their former position was so great, that 
one gentleman, who for years enjoyed a seat in 
the Delaware Legislature, is recently found to re- 
side half a mile within the State of Pennsylvania. 
In the year 1842, therefore, three commissioners 
were employed, representing each of the States 
concerned, who examined all the accessible rec- 
ords bearing upon the subject, and resurveyed a 
portion of the line. 

Their report, a pamphlet published in 1850, pp. 
88, with an outline map, is valuable as embodying 
concisely, all that is known of the surveys pre- 
vious to 1763. In respect to that of Messrs. Ma- 
son and Dixon, they unfortunately had access 
only to a document in which they announce to 
their employers the conclusions at which they had 
arrived. The more important record of the pro- 
cesses by which these conclusions were reached, 
was not then known to exist. 

The writer being the only American who has 
enjoyed the privilege of perusing this record since 
it was carried to England, in 1768, deems it of 
sufficient interest to warrant a description. The 
manuscript recrossed the ocean to the British 
provinces at some unknown period, and is now 
in sg of a gentleman in Nova Scotia. 

he record isin the handwriting of Charles 
Mason, as is evident from very numerous pas- 
sages, and from his signature at the conclusion. 
It consists of about five quires of paper, or be- 
tween four and five hundred pages, unbound but 
strongly stitched together. It is in excellent pres- 
ervation, and is nearly all written over in a 
neat, legible hand. By far the larger portion is 
occupied with the statistical details of their sur- 
vey and the astronomical observations which 
they took at intervals of five miles from their 
boundary stones. Interspersed, however, with 
the field-notes, are chronicled the adventures, 
haps, and mishaps of each day’s proceedings. 
The name of every halting-place is chronicled, 
and that of every person whose hospitality they 
shared on their route. Frequent remarks upon 
the nature of the country; its flora and fauna, 
agricultural capabilities, and geological structure, 
attest that Mr. Mason was a man of science and 
observation, and worthy of the honor announced 
to him by the following certificate, the original of 
which is stitched into his MSS. : 


“Mr. Charles Mason is duly admitted a corre- 
sponding member of the Amgrioan Soorery, held 
at Philadelphia, for promoting useful knowledge. 

“Signed by order of the Society. 

“Cuartes THompson, Cor. Sec’y. 

‘*15th day of April, A. D. 1768.” 


The original letters of instruction from the gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania and Maryland, from Lord 
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Baltimore, Richard and Thomas Penn, are also 
stitched with the notes. Also the certified min- 
utes of a meeting of the Council of the Royal So- 
ciety, in London, Oct. 24, 1765, from which I 
copy: 


“ Resolved, That the precise measure of a de- 
gree of latitude in America, in the neighborhood 
of Pennsylvania, appears to the Council and to 
the Astronomer Royal, who was pleased to assist 
on this occasion, to be a work of great use and 
importance; and that the known abilities of 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon, the excellence of the 
instruments with which they are furnished, the 
favorable level of the country, and their having 
assistants well practised in measuring, do all con- 
cur in giving good ground for hope, that this bus- 
iness may now be executed with greater precision 
than has ever yet been done, and at a much less 
charge than the Society can reasonably expect an 
opportunity of doing it hereafter. 

“* Resolved, To employ Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
in the said admeasurement of a degree of latitude, 
and to allow them the whole of their demand, 
being the sum of two hundred pounds sterling, for 
the said work; and also in case the proprietors of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania should refuse their 
stipulated allowance for their passage home, but 
not otherwise, the further sum of forty pounds, 
for the said passage.” 


Further resolves are to the effect that Mr. 
Nevil Maskelyne, astronomer royal, be requested 
to draw up instructions for Messrs. Mason and 
Dixon. Also, that Rt. Hon. Lord Baltimore, and 
Mr. Penn, the proprietors of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, be applied to for the use of their instru- 
ments now there. 

The autograph letters of Lord Baltimore and 
Thomas Penn, are here inserted, both cheerfully 
granting the use of instruments and an allowance 
for return passage. Also the autograph instruc- 
tions of Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, Regius Professor 
of Astronomy, giving technical directions in re- 
spect to the use of rods, of clock and transit in- 
struments, and getting up signals. 

On May 10, 1782, the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, Lord Baltimore and the 
heirs of William Penn, first effected an agreement 
with reference to their common boundary. Sur- 
veys were instituted and tardily prosecuted dur- 
ing a series of years. Causes of contention hav- 
ing arisen, a chancery suit was the result, and on 
the 15th day of May, 1750, decision was pro- 
nounced by Lord Chancellor Hardwick. The 
sudden death of Charles, Lord Baltimore, the 
same year, reopened the controversy between his 
successor, Frederick, and Richard and Thomas 
Penn, but a final adjudication on the 4th of July, 
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1760, reaffirmed the decree of Chancellor Hard- 
wick, and defined its limitations. 

Not only was the boundary between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland in question, but that between 
Maryland and Delaware, and by the terms of the 
decree the just position of the former line was de- 
pendent upon the accurate survey of the latter. 

The southern boundary of Delaware was to 
commence at a promontory on the Atlantic, then 
called Cape Henlopen, but which is some distance 
south of the cape now bearingthat name. Thence 
it was to run due west to a point precisely half 
way between the Atlantic and the Chesapeake. 
Here a monument was to be erected with suita- 
ble inscriptions, 

The northern boundary separating Delaware 
from Pennsylvania, was the nest-egg of the mul- 
tifarious difficulties, political, territorial, and math- 
ematical, which complicated for many years the 
adjustment of the remaining lines, It consisted of 
the are of a circle described from the court-honse 
at Newcastle as a centre, with a radius of twelve 
miles. The line forming the western boundary 
was to commence at the aforesaid monument and 
proceed northerly in such direction that it should 
be a tangent to the aforesaid are of a circle. 

From this point of tangency, a line was to be 
drawn due north to a parallel of latitude fifteen 
English statute miles south of the parallel, passing 
through the most southern point of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

From the northern extremity of the due north 
line, a line was to be run west until the western 
limits of Pennsylvania were reached at the dis- 
tance of five degrees of longitude west of the 
River Delaware. 

These intricate lines involved, it will readily be 
seen, a number of problems which it is not sur- 
prising should have taxed to the utmost the skill 
of the colonial surveyors. For instance, three 
different spots had been marked as the “ point of 
tangency.” 

Thus the inatter stood, when in obedience to 
the “ Macedonian cry” of the Boards of Commis- 
sioners, the proprietors notified them under date 
of August 10, 1763, that they had agreed with 
two mathematicians to “come over and assist 
them” in running the lines agreed on in the origi- 
nal articles, and that their arrival might soon be 
expected. 

Of the previous history of Messrs. Mason & 
Dixon I can learn nothing, except that they en- 
joyed the confidence of the Royal Society, and 
had just been employed to observe the last transit 
of Venus at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Mason’s first entries in his manuscript are 
as follows: “1768, Nov. 15, arrived at Philadel- 
phia. 16th, attended a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Proprietors of Pennsyl- 
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17th, wrote to his Excellency Horatio Sharpe, 
Esq., governor of Maryland, signifying our arrival 
at Philadelphia.” 

On Dec, 8, they were still at Philadelphia, 
and accompanied the mayor and recorder of the 
city to a house on the street called Cedar or South 
street, then occupied by Thomas Plumsted and 
Joseph Huddle, which house the aforesaid mayor 
and recorder, from tradition, and a view of the 
deeds and plats of the city, “did verily believe 
from the time the said city was first laid out, to 
have been deemed and taken the southern bound- 
ary thereof.” With a zenith sector, the latitude 
was determined to be 89° 56’ 29”. 

From this time onward until Aug., 1768, these 
gentlemen were employed in tracing the various 
lines which had been left unsettled, and in going 
over those of their predecessors to settle their accu- 
racy. Stones were erected at intervals of one mile, 
and every fifth stone was engraved on the opposite 
sides with the arms of the Lords Proprietors. The 
surveys were conducted by observations, partly as- 
tronomical, partly trigonometrical. The bearings 
of various heavenly bodies are given in Mr. Ma- 
son’s notes, from each of the five-mile stones, 
About a month was consumed in measuring a 
degree of latitude for the Royal Society, the par- 
ticulars of which are printed in the 58th volume 
of the transactions of that society. In the same 
volume is also printed some “ Astronomical Ob- 
servations made at the Forks of the Brandywine, 
for determining the going of a clock sent thither 
by the Royal Society, in order to find the differ- 
ence of gravity between the Observatory at 
Greenwich and the spot where the clock was set 
up in Pennsylvania.” To this is added an ‘ Ob- 
servation of the end of the Eclipse of the Moon,” 
and “some Immersions of Jupiter’s First Satel- 
lite, observed at the same place in Pennsylvania, 
by Charles Mason and Jere. Dixon.” 

From Mason’s manuscript I quote some entries 
of interest: 

“1765, Jan, 25, left Brandywine and proceeded 
to Lancaster, distant about 35 miles, nearly due 
west. What brought me here was, my curiosity 
to see the place where was perpetrated last win- 
ter that horrid and inhuman murder of 26 In- 
dians, men, women and children, leaving none 
alive to tell.” He proceeds to narrate the circum- 
stances of that well-known occurrence. 

1765, Sept. 25th, Mr. Mason notes going to see 
a cave about six miles from his line. ‘The en- 
trance,” says he, “is an arch about six yards in 
length, and four feet in height, opening into a 
room 45 yards in length, 40 in breadth and 7 or 
8 in height.” Other smaller rooms are discovered 
within; also a river. The whole is described in 


animated and somewhat poetical language, with 
VOL. V. 
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The imitations 
of pillars, organs, columns, and monuments of a 
temple, especially impressed his imagination. 

Up to June, 1767, Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
were chiefly employed on the borders of Mary- 
land and Delaware. At this time they received 
instructions to “trace the west line to its western 
extremity.” They were also informed that Sir 
William Johnson, his Majesty’s Agent for Indian 
Affairs, had obtained the consent of the Indians 
to the running this line, and that a deputation of 
the Six Nations would attend them. They were 
cautioned that good care and treatment of these 
Indians was of the last importance. A curious 
postscript, dated Chester Town, June 18, 1767, is 
as follows: 

“The Commissioners recommend to Messrs. 
Mason and Dixon that the spirituous liquors to 
be given to the Indians attending them, be in 
small quantities, mixed with water, and deliv- 
ered to them not more than three times a day !” 

Mr. Mason chronicles frequent interviews with 
Indians other than those accompanying him. 
Among others Catfish, a noted Delaware chief: 
“Six miles beyond the river Monongahela eight 
warriors of the Seneca Nation fall in with us on 
their way to the southward, going against the 
Cherokees. These people go 700 miles through 
the deserts to war. They were equipped with 
blankets, kettles, tomahawks, guns, bows .and 
arrows. Staid with us two days, and got a small 
supply of powder.” 

Soon after he met with an aged Indian of 86 
years, called ** Prince Prisqueetom,” a brother to 
the king of the Delawares. He had a great mind 
to “go and see the great king over the waters.” 
Mr. Mason had a lengthy conversation with the 
prince, and obtained from him a detailed, and 
generally correct description of the Mississippi 
Valley. Mr. Mason himself dwells at large upon 
the beauties of the scenery as viewed from the 
Alleghany mountains and the various natural fea- 
tures of the country. 

The line was not continued as far west as was 
originally proposed on account of the opposition 
of their Indian attendants, who declared that the 
Six Nations would not permit it to be extended 
beyond a road called the Indian War Path. The 
surveyors were therefore exempted from further 
service. The last entries of Mr. Mason are as 
follows: 

“1768, August 25, 26, and 27.—Attended the 
Gent. Commissioners at New Town, where our 
accounts were settled, certificates given us of the 
same, and the whole work on our part relating to 
the business we had been engaged in for the 
Honorable Proprietors of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania are entirely finished. 

Sept. 9.—Arrived at New York. 
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“Sept. 9.—At 11} a.m. went on board the 
Halifax packet bound for Falmouth. Thus ends 
my restless progress in America. O. Mason.” 

P. 0. BLISS. 


VOCABULARY OF THE NEVOME, AS SPOKEN 
BY THE PIMA OF MORIS, A TOWN OF 
SONORA. 


Mr. Buckrnenam Smits has recently furnished 
us with the following notes on this language and 
vocabulary taken from an ancient manuscript, 
obtained by him in Spain. It is the more val- 
uable, as some have stated, and more believed, 
that no missions existed among the Indians who 
spoke this tongue: 


Of Sounds.—The letters e, f, 7, are not in the 
language. The sound of zis heard a little in s, 
but otherwise is not known. JB and p, d and ¢, 
ce and g are used indifferently, according to choice. 
The e instead of 7 appears to exist: as in pi, no; 
ip damuca, larger thing; liguida, to extend; 
which is a failure of correct hearing; for the 
natives shun the sound of e, even when they 
speak the Spanish, using instead the soupd of a ; 
which they do when they would pronounce con- 
cevida and say conzavida. Suppression of final 
vowels and diphthongs, which is frequent, oftener 
occurs with the pronouns ani, I, and api, thou, 
than with other words, the ellipsis being used even 
when a consonant follows, as: ni cuna, n’ cuna, 
my husband. 

Of the Noun.—The cases are marked by par- 
ticles. 

The plural number is usually formed by repeat- 
ing the first syllable of the word, as: maina, mat, 
pl. mamaina. Though should that syllable con- 
tain 0, that letter in the duplication is changed for 
p, as: vinoi, snake, pl. vipinoi, or it becomes the 
substitute for the syllable, as: vaso, grass, pl. 
vapso; but there is no fixed rule for number, 
since vava, coyote, has vavana; vaagui, eagle, 
vaavagui, and in some words the initial letter .is 
repeated at the end of the first syllable to form 
the plural, as: tucurho, tutcurho, the owls; and 
others remain unchanged, such as: coni, raven; 
sasani, thrush; tasini, tooth; being the same in 
both numbers. These words, having 0 in the sec- 
ond syllable change it into p, and take i, 0, or u, 
before it in the plural, although many others of 
them form the plural by alone repeating that sy]- 
lable, as: savosi, savovosi, a small tree. 


Mawita, maipita, lions. 
Tavirho, taipirho, parrots. 
Vavia, vaipia, puddles. 
Bawa, bawpa, rocks. 

Javarha, cauparha, daggers. 
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Bavanorhaga, bavpanarhaga. 
Abu, avpu, gourds. 

Adavu, adaupu, ladles. 
Nawaita, naupaita, wines. 
Ovidi, oipidi, larches. 
Bawoca, Saaaona, lumps. 
Novisota, noipsota. 


The following are noted as forming an irregular 
plural: 


Tuva, tutuapa, hares. 

Cosoba, cocsopa, skulls. 

Caiosat, caquiosat, garters. 

Caio, caguio, legs. 

Taiapaga, tataiapaga, scars. 
Viapoquri, vipiopo, youths. 

Occi, hohoqgui, women grown, 
Parhiocci, paparhohoqui, old women. 
Sisi, sisigui, elder brothers or sisters. 
Aria, aarivapa, girls. 

Arigurhi, aariguguri, boys. 

Tuia, tucia, damsels. 

Arituia, aaritucia. 


The only genders of words are those that ex- 
press sex; ituoti bearing the masculine, and wbi 
the feminine signification. 

Of the Pronouns.—Two only appear to be en- 
tire, or rather to have a greater change than the 
rest. They are: 


I, 
Singular. 
. Ani, An’ani, 


Plural. 
Ati, At ati, 
’, 
Ti, 
Ti, Tu, Tutu, 
Ti. 


Nom. 
Ni. Gen. 
Ni. Dat. 
Ni, Nu, Nunu. Ae. 


Voce. 
Ni. Ab. 


Thou. 
Singular. 

. Api, Ap’api, 
Mu, 
Mu, 

Mu, Mumu, 
Api, 
Mu. 


Piural, 
Api mu 
Amu, 
Amu, 
Amu, Amumu, 
Apimu, 
Amu. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ae. 
Voc. 
Ab. 


The people of Tecoripa and Subagui use ¢a in- 


stead of tz, and apimi in the place of apimu. In 
some styles of speaking, the words of a case are 
repeated, which is according to the Indian 
manner. 


VOCABULARY. 
Acorn, orikibaitaga, cusi. Arrow, huhu; poisoned, 
Adobe, xami. huhu hinaki; the stono 
Anger, to, s’hooda. head, weu; the baked 
Arm, huca. shaft, vota. 
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Metate (Mexican), the stone 
on which maize is crush- 
ed, maturhi. 

Mouth, ¢uni. 

Moon, masada., 

Mosquito, vamuga, 

Mother, duh, opapa. 

Name, tuguiga. 

Never, pim ikido, pim haba. 

Night, stweuga; midnight, 


Ashes, mathac. 
Bark, uridaga, 
Batata, icobs. 
Beard, tumbo. 
Black thing, stucu. 
Blood, vhurha. 
Blue, stugdogut. 
Cane, vacea, pl. vapea. 
Cannot, pima, nacoga. 
Chameleon, tumai, 
Cheek, cama. hucag’urha. 
Chew, to, guivia. No, pima ; not yet, coi. 
Coioti,bana, xuhitatani (fox, North, tuca; thence, tuca 
uncle of the wolf). durh. 
Day, siarhi, siadi, tasa ; to- Nothing, pim’haitu, pimas- 
ay, ica, tasaaba, icatai- tu. 
kiti. | Oak, owt ; the red, buguida- 
Deer, siki, hua. nia ; another, cusi. 
Despoil, to, guidiuida. Old thing, Aubukita. 
Dog, gocsi. Only, hapiaha, 
Ear, naca. Oyster, cosca. 
East, siari; towards it, Parrot, tabirho; 
siari bui ; from it, siarc 
bui durh. Partridge, ococoi; a differ- 
Eat, to, coa; perf. hu. ent kind, ohoi. 
End, hukidigana, huki da- Pine, hucu; forest, hucutut 
ga, coaba. cami. 
Father, ogga. Play, to, titibi. 
Female, vddi. Purple, sivaimagui, studo- 
Fingers, tarahega, gui. 
Fire, ¢tuz. Quarrel, cabanu. 
Fish, batoppa. Rabbit, tobi; lesser, tabu. 
Fish, to, with hook, vivia Rain, duki. 
carha ; with net, vasiva ; Rain, to, duew. 
aski, the net; vivia, hook. Rain season, dukiadaga. 
Goose, sabarhicuha, ondama. Rattlesnake, sitcarha. 
Green, studogut. Red, sibugui. 
Ground, duburha; for plant- Seatter, gantana. 
ing, gaga. Scorpion, tuarhaki. 
Grow, to, gurhu, pl. gugur-Sex, female, mussi; male, 
hu. vu. 
Hair, one. Skin, vhridaca ; 
Hail, tuha. hoki. 
Hamlet, oiddaga. Sky, dama catuma. 
Hand, novi. Squirrel, twewrd. 
Head, moho; deer’s, mona- Stars, vhapa; the greater, 
hana. siavugue ; the lesser, hu- 
Heron, the white, mumu- huga. 
guiadama ; the lesser, ho- Sun, tasa. 
avacoani ; the brown, va- Thigh, uma. 
count. Thing, haitu, astu. 
Infant, arinosi, pl. aarino- Tiger, ohurha. 
nesi. Tobacco, vibha. 
Iron, guai nomi, pl. vapai- Vermillion, thing, s’ohama. 
nomi. Vigor, sgubudaga. 
Kill, to, muha, pl. cohoda, Viper, coho; another, ecu- 
Knee, tona. cumpuri. 
Knife, tumusi. Water, wudagqui. 
Leg, caio, pl. cakio. Weep, to, woacu ; pl. coanu; 
Lie, hihathi ; to, hihato. for the dead, woakida ; pl. 
Lips, tunivaidaga. nogttee 
Lizard, turhoca, tuliacarhi, Weep, 1, xoa kiga; ye, xoa- 
ototoy, hubudurhu, tudo- niga, xoaki. 
gui huduburhu, aturhava- West, urhuni ; to the west, 
kicama, which are differ- urhuni buy; from the 
ent, and cohotatari, the west, urhuni buy durh. 
salaman ler. White, stoa. 
Maize, hunu; on the cob, Woman, vi; married, hon- 
hunu baocama, niga; where she speaks 
Male, man, tui. of herself, eunacama. 
Married man, honid coma; Yellow, s*ho hama. 
woman, cuna cama. Yesterday, taco. 


1. taipir- 
ho ; the large, baro. 


dressed, 
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NUMERALS. 
1, Maddo, for things animate; Maco, for 
imate. 
Goe, 
Vaico ; severally, Vaiepa. 
Guico, Macoba. 
Utapso. 
Tutpo. 
Bubacama. 
, Guiguico. 
, Tumbustamama. 
10, Bustamama. 
11, Bustamama gamai maco. 
12, Macobai, Bustamama gamai goco, 
20, Maco opa, Obae. 


The following is the Lord’s prayer, with a lit- 
eral Spanish translation, and an English version 
of the latter: 

NEVoME. 

Toga ti dama catum arni da cama scuga m’a- 
guna mutuguiga. Tubui divianna simu tuo didaga. 
Cosasi m’huga cugaikiti ti dama catum, ’ami 
gusuda huco bupo gusudana ’ia duburh Aba. 
Siari vugadi ti coadaga vutu ica tas ’aba cati 
maca. Vpu gat’ oanida pima scuga ti tuidiga 
Cos’as’ati pima tnquitoa t’obaga tubuy pima scugs 
tuidiga. Pima t’?huhuguidatudana Vpu pina scu- 
ga tuidiga, Co’piti duguvonidani pima scuga ami 
durhu. Doda hapu muduna. JAs. 

SPANISH. 


Nuestro Padre, que estas en el cielo. Tu nom- 
bre sea grandemente creido, A nosotros venga tu 
reino. Tu voluntad aqui en la tierra se haga, 
como se hace en el cielo. Nuestra comida cotidia- 
nada noslahoy. ‘Ten nos lastima limpiandonos 


|nuestros pecados, asi como tenemos lastima 4 


nuestros enemigos. No dexaras al Diablo que 
nos hace caer en el pecado, mas guardanos del 
mal, Amen. 


ENGLISH FROM THE SPANISH. 

Our Father, who art in heaven. Thy name be 
greatly believed in. To us come thy kingdom. 
Thy will here on earth be done, as it is done in 
heaven. Our daily bread give us this day. Have 
pity on us, cleansing us of our sins, as we have 
pity on our enemies. Leave us not to the Devil 
that he cause us to fall into sin, but keep us from 
evil. Amen. 

Ave Marta. 

Sancta Maria sivaguima ga m’ urhida, graciskiti 
tuguigama xuudaiga. Mu buma peai da tistuo- 
diga Dios: Vusi vvbi vutugti scugamu m/’agu. 
Humu’pseai seug’ am ’agu mu vooc hibaidaga Je- 
Santa Maria Divs Duh tauusiua pima scug 
‘’vusudama nuocudana vutu va ti coihaggeddo 
Dod’ hapu muduna. dhs. 


sus, 
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THE WOODHULL DISCUSSION. 
( Continued.) 
V. Letter of Mr. Cooper. 


Guoze Horer, New Yors, March 24, 1848, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have read the letter of 
Mr. Sabine with interest and attention. The af- 
fidavit he produces is formidable evidence, so far 
as the character of the witness is concerned, but 
defective I think in several respects. The trnth 
also compels me to say that I cannot think the 
statement of Col. Troup fully sustains that of the 
American loyalists, even accepting the former as 
uncontrovertible. I believe that the candor of 
Mr. Sabine will induce him to admit this himself, 
when the matter is closely looked into. 
now on my way South, to return home in a few 
days. When once at my own working table 
again, and among my papers, I shall ask the favor 
of inserting in your columns one other communi- 
cation on this subject. 

I will take this occasion to set Mr. Sabine right 
as to my understanding of another point. I have 


never supposed that the James De Lancey arrest- 
ed and sent to Hartford, and to whom Mr. Jay’s 
letter is addressed, was James of New York. I 
have very little doubt that he was right in think- | 
ing this individual and the James subsequently of 


Nova Scotia, to be the same person. James, of 
New York, was the elder brother of my wife’s 
father, and such an event as his arrest, &c., could 
hardly have happened and we not know some- 
thing about it. None of my family ever heard of 


such an occurrence, while I have often heard that | went to England, whither he was followed, some 


James, of West Chester, was taken prisoner in the | time after, by his wife and children. 


| he established himself at Bath. 


war, and sent somewhere to the eastward. John 
Jay was related, though not very nearly, to all of 
the name of De Lancey, his mother-having been 
a grand-daughter (I think) of James Van Cort- 
landt, while Stephen De Lancey, the Huguenot, 
married a daughter of Stephen Van Cortlandt, the 
brother of that James. This would make John 
Jay and Brigadier-general De Lancey second 
cousins, and John Jay and the two Jameses sec- 
ond and third cousins, which I believe was the 
precise degree of aftinity between them. But 
John Jay was much more intimate in the West 
Chester branch of the De Lanceys, than in either 
of the others; and this, I take it, explains the in- 
terest he took in the fate of James of that branch. 
James, of New York, was one of the richest men 


in America, and would scarcely have stood in | 


need of Mr. Jay’s handsome offer of money. His 


immediate family would have taken care that he | 


was early supplied with that great necessary, had 
he been arrested. 
I did not include this, among the other sup- 


I am} 





|sons and three daughters. 
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posed mistakes of Mr. Sabine, in my first letter, 
because my testimony being wholly negative, that 
of never having heard of the arrest of James, of 
New York, there was a possibility that Mr. Sa- 
bine might be right; yet, with all this caution, I 
fell into the great mistake of saying that Oliver 
De Lancey was dead, when in truth he was alive! 
A brief explanation as respects these two Jameses 
may assist Mr. Sabine hereafter. 

James De Lancey, of New York, lieutenant- 
governor, &c., was the eldest son of the Huguenot, 
while Peter of West Chester, was his youngest. 
James was the eldest son of James, lieutenant- 
governor, and James was the second, or third son 
of Peter of West Chester, 

James, of New York, was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, England, in which 
college his father had been educated before him. 
On quitting college, he entered the army, rising 
to the rank of captain. In the unfortunate cam- 
paign against Ticonderoga, he was an aid of Ab- 
ercrombie’s. When his father died, or shortly 
after, Captain De Lancey sold out, inheriting the 
principal estates of his family. He married Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Chief-justice Allen, of Penn- 
sylvania, whose other daughter married Richard 
(I think it was, though it may have been John, 
for I am writing with “une plume d’auberge),” 


| Penn, a proprietor and governor of that colony. 
| The person called Captain De Lancey, in the As- 


sembly journals of New York, between 1769 and 
1775, is this James; while his cousin, for a part 
of the time, figures in the same journals as Mr. 
De Lancey. 

Early in the Revolution, James of New York, 


Eventually 
He was the vice- 
president of the board of loyalists, &c., mentioned 
by Mr. Sabine. Five of the children of James De 
Lancey and Margaret Allen grew up, viz., two 
Charles, the eldest 
son, was in the navy, and died a bachelor. James, 
late lieutenant-colonel 1st Dragoon Guards, is liv- 
ing, also a bachelor. Two of the daughters, Anne 
and Susan, are single, and still living; while Mar- 


|garet married the present Sir Juckhes Clinton, 


and died early, childless, 

James, of West Chester, was a son of Peter De 
Lancey and Elizabeth Colden. He was, for a 
considerable period, the sheriff of West Chester, 
an office in that day of credit and importance. 
He took a battalion in the brigade of his uncle, 
Oliver De Lancey,and was the only Liewtenant- 
colonel James De Lancey, who lived in that day. 

In consequence of his familiarity with the 
county, Lieatenant-colonel James De Lancey was 
stationed much of his time in West Chester, to 
keep open the means of procuring supplies. His 
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corps made free with the cattle of that part of 
the country, and got the sobriquet of “Cow 
Boys,” in revenge for their knowledge in the arti- 
cle of beef. I do not know the name of his wife, 
nor those of his children. Two or three of the 
last, I have understood, were put in the British 
ariny; and one, if not two of his sons, I believe, 
were killed in Canada, during the war of 1812. 

I hold myself at the disposal of Mr. Sabine to 
communicate any facts in my possession, that he 
may wish to learn on this subject, or that of his 
book generally. I could choose, however, to do 
so by letter, in preference to inflicting on the 
public traditions in which it probably takes very 
little interest. Respectfully yours, 

J. Fenrmore Cooper. 


VI. Letter from Henry Onderdonk, Jr. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I have read with much in- 
terest the controversy, so courteously conducted 
in your valuable paper, between Messrs, Feni- 
more Cooper, Van Schaack, and Sabine. I pro- 
pose to enter the lists, and will commence by ap- 
pending some remarks on the capture and death 
of General Woodhull, set forth in a manuscript 
history left by Judge Jones, and which Mr, Cooper 
has inserted in the last number of the Home 
Journal. The MS. says: 

‘** When Congress ordered an army raised, and 
the militia embodied, Woodhull was appointed 
brigadier-general, and commander-in-chief of all 
the militia on Long Island. When the British 
army landed, he was on his march to join the 
rebel army at Brookland. Before he reached Ja- 
maica, the battle of Brookland was decided. No 
possibility remained now of his joining Washing- 
ton. He took up his guarters at an inn about 
two miles east of Jamaica; his militia, panic- 
struck, left him and returned home—about forty 
excepted. A party of light-horse were sent to 
Jamaica the evening after the battle, as an escort 
to some prisoners taken in the action. Receiving 
information where Woodhull was, they surround- 
ed the house, and made him and his party all 
prisoners. Not the least opposition was made— 
not a gun fired. They asked for quarter, and it 
was generously granted. 

“It may, from this state of the case, be natu- 
rally asked, how the general came to be so despe- 
rately wounded as to die of these wounds a few 
days afterwards? The fact shortly is this: The 
general, after his surrender, favored by the dark- 
ness of the night, attempted to make his escape; 
but being discovered by the sentries, while at- 
tempting to get over a board-fence, he received 
several strokes from their broadswords, particu- 
larly one upon the arm. He was carried on board 
a man-of-war, and treated with hospitality. The 
surgeon advised amputation; to this he would 


not assent. The wound mortified, and he died in 
a few days.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, here are at least half 9 
dozen misstatements, which, by your leave, I 
will correct. I have italicised, above, the words 
to be corrected. 

Woodhull was not ordered to join the rebel 
army, but to march into the western parts of 
Queens county, to prevent the stock and provi- 
sions falling into the enemy’s hands. This was 
August 24, two days after the British landed. 

The battle of Brooklyn was not decided be- 
Sore Woodhull reached Jamaica. His men, in 
their march down the island, had already passed 
through Jamaica; and on the morning of the day 
of battle, Woodhull himself writes, August 27: 
“T am within about six miles of the enemy’s 
camp. Their light-horse has been within two 
miles [of me].” On the afternoon of that day, he 
withdrew to Jamaica, driving the cattle before him. 

So far from Woodhull’s being required to join 
Washington, the Convention of the State of New 
York asked Washington to send Woodhull Cols. 
Smith’s and Remsen’s regiments, to aid him in 
removing the stock and grain out of the reach of 
the enemy. And it was owing to his waiting for 
this reinforcement, that Woodhull fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

The MS. says, “ The light-horse were sent to 
escort prisoners to Jamaica the day after the bat- 
tle.” I will make three corrections here: 1st, 
They did not enter Jamaica till next day after- 
noon; 2dly, The capture of General Woodhull’s 
party was the express object of their visit, and 
not an incidental affair, as is intimated in the 
manuscript; and 8dly, The prisoners taken in the 
battle were escorted to Flatbush, and the western 
part of King’s county, as we are informed by 
Robert Troup, Esq., an American officer, taken 
the nearest of any to Jamaica. 

The MS. further says, guarter was generously 
granted. Now, if any of the 71st regiment (not 
70th, as Mr. Cooper has it) were present at 
Woodhull’s capture, we may have an idea of the 
kind of quarter they gave, from the following ex- 
tract of a letter of an officer in that regiment. 
He is speaking of the battle of Brooklyn :—* Our 
brave Highlanders gave no quarter. It was a fine 
sight to see with what alacrity they dispatched 
the rebels with their bayonets, after we had sur- 
rounded them so that they could not resist.” 
Another, and more humane officer of rank, also 
writes: ‘“* We were greatly shocked at the massa- 
cre made by the Highlanders after victory was 
decided.” These extracts were published in the 
Middlesex (London) Journal of 1776, and show 
that the British army regarded the Americans 
with much the same feeling as Mr. Cooper does 
the anti-renters, 
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The MS. speaks of Woodhull’s having one 
wound on the arm. There are persons now liv- 
ing, who have heard an eye-witness, and who 
watched at the bedside that night, say his arm 
was hacked as a butcher would a shin of beef. 
There were seven gashes on the arm, but there 
may have been one deeper than the rest. 

The MS. says Woodhull was carried on board 
a man-of-war. There, considering his high rank, 
he ought to have been carried, but was not. 
Robert Troup, Esq., was, with seventy or eighty 
officers, put on board a vessel used for conveying 
live-stock from England, and while there, Wood- 
hull was also brought on board. Troup’s affida- 
vit shows what hospitality Woodhull received. 

The MS. further intimates that Woodhull re- 
fused to have his arm amputated. This, also, is an 
error; for John Sloss Hobart, Esq., who was ap- 
pointed to negotiate Woodhull’s exchange, says, 
in a letter dated October 7, 1776: 


“ The wound in his arm mortified, the arm was 
taken off, but the mortification still continued, 
and a few days put an end to that useful life. 
He was attended, in his dying moments, by his 
lady; who was permitted to remove the corpse 
to his seat, where it was interred about the 23d 
ultimo. These particulars I have from Captain 
Strong, of Islip, before whose door the procession 
passed on its way to St. George’s.” 


Mr. Cooper has compelled me, Messrs. Editors, 
to the ungracious task of showing this MS. of 
Judge Jones to be utterly worthless as an historical 
document. Nor need we wonder at the Judge’s 
misstatements in this matter, as his history was 
written some years after this event, and he had all 
his information by hearsay, being himself absent at 
the time from the Island; for he was sent a pris- 
oner to Norwich jail as early as Aug. 12, 1776, by 
a written order from General Washington, and did 
not return from Connecticut till December 9, of 
that year. Yours, very respectfully, 


Henry ONpDERDONK, JR. 
Jamaica, May 8, 1848. 


VII. Mr. Cooper's Letter. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Mr. Sabine, in the “ Ameri- 
can Loyalists,” says, in connection with the ques- 
tion before us, and alluding to the late General 
De Lancey : 


“His treatment of General Nathaniel Wood- 


when that unfortunate gentleman surrendered his 
sword to De Lancey, he stipulated for, and was 
promised protection; but that his loyalist coun- 


tryman basely struck him, and permitted his men | statement, a question may have been put to the 


| general, and an attendant have given the reply. 


to cut and hack him at pleasure.” 





As authority for this statement, Mr. Sabine 
now refers to the following deposition of the late 
Colonel Troup, which is to be found at page 
100 of the “ Revolutionary Incidents of Queens 
County,” edited by Mr. Henry Onderdonk, Jr., 
who got Ais extract from a document published 
by the Provincial Congress of New York, with a 
view to lay before the public the treatment ex- 
tended to the American prisoners. Robert Troup 
Says: 


“That, while he was confined on board a trans- 
port, Brigadier-general Woodhull was also brought 
on board in a shockingly mangled condition ; 
that he asked the general the particulars of his 
capture, and was told that he had been taken by 
a party of light-horse, under the command of 
Captain Oliver De Lancey; that he was asked by 
said captain if he would surrender; that he an- 
swered in the affirmative provided he would treat 
him like a gentleman; which Captain De Lancey 
assured him he would; whereupon the general 
delivered his sword; and that immediately after 
the said Oliver De Lancey, jun., struck him; and 
others of his party, imitating his example, did 
cruelly cut and hack him in the manner he then 
was; that, although he was in such a mangled 
and horrid situation, he had, nevertheless, been 
obliged to sleep on the filthy deck, or bare floor 
of said transport, had not a lieutenant lent him a 
mattress: that General Woodhull was afterward 
carried to the hospital in the church of New 
Utrecht, where he perished, as the deponent was 
on good authority informed, through want of care 
and other necessaries.” 


The last words of this very deposition contra- 
dict, by necessary implication, I think, one of 
the statements connected with this subject—that 
one which says the account of General Woodhull 
was given in articulo mortis. If he perished 
Jrom neglect some days after making his state- 
ment, it leaves a sufficiently fair inference that he 
did not believe himself to be dying at the time 
it was made. I do not attach much importance 
to the fact myself, though it comes quite fairly 
within the scope of a critical examination of the 
case. 

Nor is this all: Colonel Troup does not say that 
General Woodhull told him any thing. He says, 
‘tHe asked the general the particulars,” &c., “ and 


| was told,” &c. Now this of itself is a remarka- 
hull, an estimable whig of New York, who be- | 


came his prisoner in 1776, should never be for- | true, and General Woodhull have said nothing at 
gotten. There seems no room to doubt that, | 


ble mode of testifying. Every word might be 


all. The expression is so singular as to excite 
distrust; for why should not a witness on oath 
state a thing clearly, and in the usual mode, if 
that thing ever happened? According to this 
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Let any man see, in the first place, what the 
reader is required to believe, according to this 
alleged deposition—I say alleged deposition, for I 
do not find that the document itself is given, but 
siinply this extract from it. Heis to believe that 
a troop of horse, with hearts filled with ven- 
geance, would pause to enter into terms with a 
single man, and having got his sword, fell upon 
the victim, cut and hacked at will upon him. 
He is to believe that one born and educated a 
gentleman, of established spirit and courage, a 
soldier by profession, and not one taking up arms 
in the heat of a civil war, was guilty, firstly, of 
the treachery imputed; secondly, of the coward- 
ice; and lastly, of the barbarity ;—and all with- 
out any provocation than that which existed pre- 
viously to the prisoner’s giving up his sword, or 
his general offences against the king! And this 
he is to believe on hearsay, taking the very best 
view of the testimony, as an ex-parte deposition, 
without any cross-interrogatories, and all so 
loudly expressed, that the deposition might be 
true in its term (not in its just spirit, I allow), 
and yet mislead the public. He is to believe all 


this, on account of a statement made in the dark 
moments of a Revolution, when every human 
motive existed for urging men to espouse the 
cause of the insurgents, in a document that, on 
its face, was presented in order to produce a po- 


litical effect. This very summer will probably 
produce fifty—nay, five hundred—similar depo- 
sitions—all drawn with art, and circulated to 
affect an election. 

Next come the contrary rumors that prevail 
near the scene of the event. Messrs. Wood and 
Thompson, annalists of Long Island, make Oliver 
De Lancey the preserver of General Woodhull, 
instead of his murderer, which he would be if the 
story of the deposition is to be believed. It is 
true, that they impute the death of-General Wood- 
hull to a Major, or a Captain Baird, of the 70th; 
and why should not an officer of the name of De 
Lancey commit this act, as well as an officer of 
the name of Baird? For my own part, I have 
never supposed that any officer at all assailed 
General Woodhull, until inquiry brought the new 
and important testimony I shall presently lay 
before the reader. I did suppose it possible that 
some person of the name of Baird might have 
assailed the prisoner during the existence of some 
excitement, in consequence of General Woodhull’s 
evading the demand to cry, “ God save the king!” 
and that Oliver De Lancey interposed his author- 
ity to put an end to the injuries—rumor so con- 
founding the name, as to accuse Major Baird. 
In the Scottish regiments, it will be remembered, 
half-a-dozen names will sometimes serve a whole 
company. 

That a party of the 70th was present at the 
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capture of General Woodhull, I believe to be 
true. There are several statements that go to 
render this probable. There are also no less than 
four accounts of this event, given by Mr. Onder- 
donk himself—each of which conflicts with this 
of the deposition. Mr. Onderdonk says, as the 
substance of his own information (p. 104): 


“As the general came out of the house, took 
his horse from under the shed, and laid his hands 
on the reins, the light-horse galloped up, their 
swords gleaming in the lightning’s red glare. 
Their first salutation was, ‘Surrender, you d—d 
rebel!’ The general delivered his sword. ‘Say 
God save the king!’ they cried. His only reply 
was, ‘God save all honest men!’ ‘God save the 
king!’ they again shouted, and showered their 
sabre-blows on his devoted head and arm, as it 
was uplifted to ward off the strokes,” 


This statement does not agree with that of Col. 
Troup, in several essentials. It contains the ac- 
count of the command to cry, ‘God save the 
king!” and General Woodhull’s mode of evading 
compliance—which the deposition does not. Such 
an occurrence would, of itself, change the whole 
character of the affair, and take it out of the cat- 
egory of the deposition altogether. 

At page 106, Mr. Woodhull has another ac- 
count, viz. : 


“The Hartford Cowrant, September 9th, 1776, 
says:—‘ Woodhull refused to give up his .side- 
arms, and was wounded on the head, and had a 
bayonet thrust through his arm,” 


This last fact accords with the idea of a party 
of the 70th being present. There is still another 
account given by Mr. Onderdonk, whose book is 
not a history, but a collection of materials for 
history, with occasional remarks by the editor. 
I shall reserve this fourth account until I produce 
some evidence of my own, for the reason that it 
strikes me that this particular view of the affair 
goes to corroborate the statements I have else- 
where discovered. With these hasty explanations 
made, I will now come more directly to the 

oint. 

’ When I first saw the statement in the “* Ainer- 
ican Loyalists,” I believed it to be entirely new to 
me. Reflection, however, has satisfied me that I 
once before heard of this charge against Oliver 
De Lancey, though it was in circumstances not 
to produce much impression on my mind, 

My wife was a daughter of the late John Peter 
De Lancey, of Mamaroneck, West Chester, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Floyd, of Mastick, 
Long Island. In consequence of this connection, 
both General De Lancey and General Woodhull 
were related to the De Lanceys of Mamaroneck. 
Oliver and John Peter De Lancey were not only 
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brothers’ sons, but they were brother soldiers. | married Anne, a daughter of James De Lancey, 


Both had been educated in Europe, and placed in 
the army young. Oliver was the oldest, and had 
the highest rank; but John Peter was a field 
officer, in service in this country as early as in 
1777, and was quite in a way to hear and know 
all the rumors of the camp. On the other hand, 
the Floyds and Woodhulls were related by blood 
—how near, I cannot stop to ascertain—but Gen- 
eral Woodhull himself, married Ruth Floyd, a 
cousin-german of Richard Floyd, of Mastick. 

I now distinctly remember a conversation at 
Mamaroneck, which commenced by inquiries 
made by myself concerning General Woodhull, 
the affinity with him, &c. After conversing for 
some time, Mr. De Lancey, the Major De Lancey 
of 1777, it will be remembered, suddenly said :— 
“They endeavored to put the death of General 
Woodhull on my cousin, General De Lancey. 
Colonel Troup made an affidavit, which Gouver- 
neur Morris published. Troup and Morris are 
(both were then living) respectable men, cer- 
tainly—but Oliver always indignantly denied it!” 

My recollections of this conversation are now 
so distinct, that I do not believe I have changed 
half-a-dozen words in the foregoing quotation. 
It was something gained to be assured, on the 
testimony of one who must have known the fact, 
that the accused strenuously denied the truth of 
the charge. It showed that there were two sides 
to the question, at least. 

It next occurred to me that the manuscript 
history by Thomas Jones, of Fortneck, to which 
I alluded in my second letter, ought certainly to 
make some allusion to this event. In order that 
the reader may appreciate his testimony, it may 
be well to show who this historian was. Thomas 
Jones was a judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York, under the crown, as indeed had been his 
father before him. He was the head of the very 
respectable family of Jones, of Queens County, 
having succeeded to its largest and oldest estate, 
that of Fortneck, which lies some fifteen or twenty 
miles from the spot where General Woodhull was 
captured. The Jones family has now furnished 
legislators and jurists to the Colony and State 
more than a century. Judge David Jones, the 
father of Judge Thomas Jones, is better known to 
the provincial history by his title of “ Mr. Speak- 
er,” having filled that office—then one of distinc- 
tion—many years. A sister of Judge Thomas 
Jones was married to Richard Floyd, of Mastick, 
and he was then connected with General Wood- 
hull. Whether any other affinity existed between 
them or not, I cannot say, though I think it prob- 
able some distant connection must—as nearly all 
of the respectable families of Long Island, partic- 
ularly those of Queens and Suffolk, were more or 
less related. On the other hand, Judge Jones 


and a cousin-german of Oliver, the party accused. 
It will be seen that, from connection, residence, 
and social position, the historian was every way 
fitted for his task. It was next to impossible that 
he should not have heard the story and its con- 
tradiction, and that, undertaking to leave behind 
him a written account of the occurrences, he 
should not have used the means he possessed to 
learn the truth, 

Of the authenticity of the manuscript, and of 
the accuracy of the quotations I am about to 
make, there can be no question. The history 
was written in England, after the war, as I un- 
derstand it, and was left by Judge Jones, at his 
death, to his own great-niece, who was his wife’s 
niece, and the adopted daughter of both, Anne, 
the widow of John Loudon McAdam, so well 
known for his improvements in the English roads ; 
and by her it was bestowed on her brother, Dr. 
De Lancey, the bishop of Western New York, in 
whose possession it now is. The extract has 
been made by one of the family, at my request. 
I now quote from it, as it has been sent to 
me: 


“General Woodhull,” says Judge Jones, ‘ was 
a native of Suffolk County, in the Province of 
New York. Upon the war which commenced in 
1755, he entered into the provincial service, and 
served the whole war, in the different characters 
of captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. 
He behaved well; as an officer, was bold and 
resolute. He wasarigid Presbyterian,—of course, 
a flaming republican. In 1769, he was elected a 
member to serve in General Assembly, for the 
County of Suffolk. He continued in the House 
until the commotions in America commenced. 
In 1775, a Provincial Congress was elected for 
the Province of New York. Of this convention 
he was a member, and was appointed their presi- 
dent, or chairman. 

‘“* When Congress ordered an army raised, and 
the militia embodied, Woodhull was appointed 
brigadier-general, and commander-in-chief of all 
the militia on Long Island. When the British 
army landed, he was on his march down the 
Island, to join the rebel army at Brookland. Be- 
fore he reached Jamaica, the battle of Brookland 
was decided. No possibility now remained of his 
joining Washington. He took up his quarters at 
an inn about two miles east of Jamaica; his 
militia, panic-struck, left hin and returned home 
—about forty excepted. A party of light-horse 
was sent to Jamaica the evening after the battle, 
as an escort to some prisoners taken in the ac- 
tion. Receiving information where Woodhull 
was, they surrounded the house, and made him 
and his party all prisoners. Not the least oppo- 
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sition was made—not a gun fired. They asked 
for quarter, and it was generously granted. 

“It may, from this state of the case, be natu- 
rally asked, how the general came to be so des- 
perately wounded as to die of these wounds a 
few days afterwards? The fact is shortly this: 
The general, after his surrender, favored by the 
darkness of the night, attempted to make his 
escape; but being discovered by the sentries, 
while attempting to get over a board-fence, he 
received several strokes from their broadswords, 
particularly one upon the arm, He was carried 
on board a man-of-war, and treated with hospi- 
tality. The surgeons advised amputation ; to this 
he would not assent. The wound mortified— 
and he died in a few days. He bore the charac- 
ter of an honest man, an affectionate husband, a 
good master, and a kind parent; and I really 
believe he died in what he thought a good and 
righteous cause.” ° 


Here is an entirely new version of the affair! 
Let us examine how far it is corroborated. At 
page 105, Mr. Onderdonk says: 


“William Warne, who left Long Island, Sep- 
tember 5th, reports to Congress that a light-horse 
told him he had taken General Woodhull in a 
barn, in the dark; and before he would answer, 
when spoken to, the general had received a cut 
on the head and both arms.” 


Might not this have happened when General 
Woodhull was endeavoring to escape? Might not 
the demands to say ‘God save the king!” then 
occurred, and the interposition of Oliver De Lan- 
cey, of which we hear so much, have been be- 
tween these sentries and the party attempting to 
escape? Allowing for the minor errors that at- 
tend all accounts of this nature, the leading facts 
of Judge Jones are perfectly reconcilable with 
those of Wood and Thompson (always excepting 
Major Baird), while they are perfectly irrecon- 
cilable with that of the legislative document. 

The more I examine this legislative document, 
the less it commands my respect. It was so easy, 
so much in rule, and so necessary to state that 
General Woodhull “ told” Lieutenant Troup, that 
the omission to do so obtains great significance. 
Care had to be taken to avoid stating this. The 
straightforward way would have been to say, 
‘“‘ He asked the general the particulars of his cap- 
ture, and he told him,” &c., &c.; or “and was 
told by him;” or “by said general.” Now, Mr. 
Troup, @ young lieutenant, shocked at seeing a 
general officer so mangled, may well have put his 
questions; but it is more probable that the an- 
swer came from some one with General Wood- 
hull, than that a man of his rank, “tin a shocking 
mangled condition,” should disturb himself to go 
into all these details with a young subaltern. 
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The whole deposition has this character of 
looseness, or of art. It says, “He (General 
Woodhull), notwithstanding his mangled condi- 
tion, had, nevertheless, been obliged to sleep on 
the filthy deck, or bare floor of said transport— 
“had not a lieutenant lent him a mattress.” 
This is like saying he would have been compelled 
to do a thing, had he been so compelled. It is 
nonsense, and is evidently intended to make out 
a case, as indeed was the undeniable object of the 
whole Legislative document. It was desirable to 
connect a De Lancey with any act of this sort, 
for the influence of the family was great in New 
York, and the father of this very Captain De 
Lancey was just then raising a brigade for the 
crown. Hearsay is so much used in the affidavits, 
that the deponent is made to tell what he had 
heard concerning the death of General Woodliull, 
after they were separated! The whole document 
was to exhibit British cruelty—this particular 
affidavit forming only a small part of it. 

It may be questioned whether Colonel Troup 
would acquiesce in such an equivocal affidavit. 
The true answer to this would be, to ask why he 
had not directly stated, in his affidavit, who told 
him these things. But Colonel Troup was then a 
young man, an ardent partisan, and probably did 
not draw up his own deposition. He stated 
nothing but what was true in terms, and that is 
as much as could be expected from most young 
men, with legislative machinery at work around 
them. Besides, if he and the party who drew up 
the affidavit believed the account given, no very 
great moral wrong was done. It was ali hear- 
say, and the offence amounted to no more than 
confounding informants. Unpractised men, with 
the best intentions, often make these mistakes. 
It is less than two years since I had occasion to 
correct, myself, two formal misstatements, in con- 
nection with anti-rentism, that appeared in a 
report to the Senate of this State, made by a com- 
mittee of its own body, and all on a very pretty- 
looking testimony, too. It was evidently the 
wish of the committee of 1776, to make as much 
of the witness as it could—else why ask him to 
testify to what he had heard as occurring at Gen- 
eral Woodhull’s death, when evidence of a direct 
character could not have been wanting? Those 
who told Colonel Troup might have told the com- 
mittee. 

There is another point entitled to much con- 
sideration. Had Oliver De Lancey treated Gen- 
eral Woodhull as stated in this affidavit, the fact 
must have been known to the British army. 
There was no possibility of concealing it. Now, 
whatever political paragraphists may say, an Eng- 
lish army contains as many high-minded and 
humane gentlemen as any army in the world. 
In my opinion, Sir Henry Clinton would not have 
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ventured to make a man who lay under the oblo- | 


quy of such a charge, and involving cruelty, cow- 
ardice, treachery, and murder, his adjutant-gen- 
eral, 

Mr. Sabine says that Oliver De Lancey “ per- 
mitted” his men to “cut and hack” General 
Woodhull “ at pleasure.” I ask that gentleman 
to look again at the deposition. It does not even 
say that Oliver De Lancey permitted his men to 
touch the prisoner. Its statement is that he, 
himself, first struck him (not with a sword, it is 
fair to presume, or the fact would have been so 
presented), and that the men, “imitating his ex- 
ample,” struck him in their turn. Now, all this, 
or the interference of the men, might have been 
against their officer’s wish, instead of with his 
permission. Such things pass in a moment of 
time, and four or five sabres would have inflicted 
as many wounds simultaneously. One thing is 
certain: had the men been “ permitted to cut and 
hack at pleasure,” the victim would in all proba- 
bility have been cut to pieces. I think that even 
the deposition, defective and contradicted as it is, 
does not sustain.the account of the “ American 
Loyalists.” The difference between them might 
cover more than the difference between man- 
slaughter and murder. Respectfully yours, 

J. Fenrmore Cooper. 


VIII. Letter of Mr. Onderdonk. 


Messrs. Eprrors: After having shown the in- 
accuracy of Judge Jones’ manuscript history, so 
far as concerns General Woodhull’s capture and 
death, I shall now reply to Mr. Cooper’s animad- 
version on Troup’s deposition. 

Robert Troup, Esquire, a lieutenant in Colonel 
Lasher’s battalion of New York militia, was made 
prisoner by a British scouting party, about 3 
o’clock, a. m., Aug. 27, five miles west of Jamaica. 
After a week’s confinement at Flatbush, he, with 
seventy or eighty officers, was put on board of 
a small vessel or transport, lying between Graves- 
end and the Hook, which had been employed in 
bringing cattle over from England. After Troup’s 
release, he made oath of the treatment he had 
received. And at the close of it, he adds: 


“And the deponent further saith, That while 
he was, as aforesaid, confined on board the said 
transport, Brigadier-general Woodhull was also | 
brought on board, in a shocking mangled condi- 
tion: that deponent asked the general the partic- 
ulars of his capture, and was told by said general 
that he had been taken by a party of light-horse, 








under the command of Captain Oliver De Lancey : 
that he was asked by the said captain if he would | 
surrender; that he answered in the affirmative, | 
provided, he would treat him like a gentleman, 
which Captain De Lancey assured he would; | 
whereupon the general delivered his sword, and | 
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that immediately after the said Oliver De Lancey, 
junior, struck him, and others of the said party, 
imitating his example, did cruelly cut and hack 
him in the manner he then was: that, although 
he was in such a mangled and horrid situation, 
he had, nevertheless, been obliged to sleep on the 
bare floor of the transport, if a lieutenant of the 
man-of-war who guarded the transport had not 
lent him a mattress: that General Woodhull was 
afterwards carried to the hospital of the church 
of New Utrecht, where he perished, as deponent 
was on good authority informed, through want of 
care, and other necessaries: and further this de- 
ponent saith not. Roxsert Troup.” 


“Sworn the 17th January, 1777, before me, 
“Gouv. Morris.” 


The above extract contains the very words 
used by Troup, without any change whatever; 
whereas the extract that Mr. Cooper transferred 
from my history to your columns was slightly 
abridged by me, and changed from the stiff for- 
mality of a law-paper, to a more popular phrase- 
ology; but there was not the least change in the 
sense. I have now copicd it verbatim—italicising 
the words I had previously omitted. It will be 
seen how completely it demolishes the main argu- 
ments of Mr. Cooper, based on the omission of 
the words “by said general.” I cannot but 


regret that I should have been the cause of his 
wasting so much choice logic. 

Mr. Cooper intimates a doubt of the existence 
of the documents of which the alleged deposition 


is an extract. Why shut his eyes to the truth? 
Had he taken his cane, and stepped from the 
“Hall” to the county-clerk’s office in his own 
pretty village, he could have read the document 
in full, all nicely printed, and bound in calf, by 
order of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in 1842. 

Mr. Cooper says I got my extract from a docu- 
ment published by the Provincial Congress of 
New York. Notso: I made my extract from 
the original MS. in the handwriting of Gouv. 
Morris, deposited in the office of the Secretary 
of State. If it was published by the Provincial 
Congress, as Mr. ©. says, he can, of course tell 
us when and where. 

Mr. Cooper confounds death-bed, and point of 
death. I said in my history, that Troup’s narra- 
tive of what he heard from Woodhull’s lips, 
“might be termed his death-bed confession.” 
Now, a man may be on his death-bed for days or 
months; for a death-bed is that whereon a per- 
son lies in his last sickness, however long it might 
be. Woodhull’s account was not, therefore, given 


|*in articulo mortis,” that is, at the point of death 


(as Mr. Cooper interprets it), but probably nearly 
a fortnight before. 
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Mr. Cooper lays great stress on De Lancey’s be- 
ing a gentleman and a soldier; and, therefore, he 
could not be guilty of the outrage. But consider, 
that in civil war, the finer feelings are blunted, 
Woodhull was a rebel, an outlaw, a whig, and 
one of the party who had driven the De Lanceys 
from their ancestral mansions, outraged their feel- 
ings, and degraded them from their high political 
standing in the colony. Was it not then natural, 
after De Lancey got the rebel general to surren- 
der, to humble him still farther by extorting from 
his rebellious lips those loyal words, ‘God save 
the king!” It would have been sweet music to 
Oliver’s ears. And when the general evaded the 
order, Oliver would naturally strike him—not 
with his fist, but with the very sword the pris- 
oner had given up. It is worthy of note, that all 
accounts, as contradictory as they are, agree in 
fixing this outrage, to Mr. Cooper’s great annoy- 
ance, on a British officer. 

Mr. Cooper wonders that a man of Woodhull’s 
rank should disturb himself to go into all these 
details with a young subaltern. Does not Mr. C. 
know that all the prisoners were huddled together 
in the hold of the vessel, without bed or blankets, 
without distinction of rank; all on a footing of 
equality; all rebels fit for the halter? All ideas 
of rank must have been pretty effectually stifled. 
The wounded general would doubtless be glad of 
a sympathizing friend, to whom he might un- 
burden his mind. In my opinion, it was very 
natural that they should converse together, as 
both were made prisoners nearly at the same 
time and place, and, probably, by the same scout- 
ing party. 

Mr. Cooper says Troup’s deposition does not 
agree with what I have given as the substance of 
my information, and hence argues for its inaccu- 
racy. I think they do not disagree. One story 
contains something that the other omits, as was 
natural. Troup may not have told all he heard 
from the general, because the main design of the 
deposition was to tell his own sufferings; and he 
only speaks of Woodhull’s incidentally, as it were, 
at the close of his own story. Moreover, the 
sensitive spirit of the general may have recoiled 
from dwelling on the mortifying ignominies he 
had been subjected to by the light-horse. 

Troup makes a distinction between what he 
heard from Woodhull’s lips, and what he was 
informed of on good authority. What he heard 
of Woodhull’s perishing through want of care and 
other necessaries, is confirmed by the following 
extract of a letter from Dr. Silas Holmes, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, assistant-surgeon in the Brit- 
ish hospital, who himself attended Woodhull. 
He says: 


“The wounded taken at the battle of Brooklyn 
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were put in the church of Flatbush and New 
Utrecht; but being neglected and unattended, 
were wallowing in their own filth, and breathed 
an infected and putrid air. Ten days after the 
battle, Dr. Richard Bayley, of New York, was 
appointed to superintend the sick. He was hu- 
mane, and dressed the sick daily, got a sack bed, 
sheets, and blankets, for each prisoner, and dis- 
tributed the patients into the adjacent barns. 
‘*When Mrs. Woodhull offered to pay Dr. 
Bayley for his care and attention to her husband, 
he replied, ‘he had done no more than his duty, 
and if there was any thing due, it was to me.’” 


What a pity Woodhull had not fallen into the 
hands of this good Samaritan in the earlier stages 
of his illness! His wounds, neglected for nine 
days in the hot months of August and September, 
had assumed such a malignant form, that not 
not even the medical skill of Dr. Bayley, could 
avail to save his valuable life. 

There are other objections of Mr. Cooper that 
might be answered, but I rest here for the pres- 
ent, and am very respectfully yours, 

Henry OnpErpDonk, JR. 

Jamaica, L. I., May 15, 1848, 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curcaco Historica Soocirry. — Chicago, 
March 19.—W. H. Brown, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The monthly additions to the library, reported, 
consisted of 122 bound books; 1879 unbound 
books and pamphlets; 37 files of periodicals; 25 
tiles of newspapers; 13 old newspapers; 16 charts; 
11 MSS., and 8 prints: in all, 1606, from 87 con- 
tributors. They included many rare and valua- 
ble materials, and were received from Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Tennessee, Virginia, the District 
of Columbia, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and Canada. 

A MS. national protest, executed in the “ Illi- 
nois Country,” at Fort Gage, in 1778, was re- 
ceived by the attention of Mrs. H. C. Van 
Schaack, of Manlius, N. Y. 

The Secretary’s correspondence embraced 49 
letters received, and 130 written. 

From J. S. Waterman, of Syracuse, IIl., was 
received a report of an alleged fall of meteoric 
stones at that place, in January last. 

Mr. W. ©. Flagg, of Mero, announced the in- 
tended preparation of a history of Madison Co 
Captain E. E. Morgan, of N. Y., tendered facils 
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ties to this Society, through his London agencies 
and packets, to promote its European exchanges. 

Dr, E. James, of Iowa, communicated the ac- 
quisition by him, for this Society, of six volumes, 
entire, of “* The Times and Seasons,” published by 
J. Smith, Mormon prophet, at Nauvoo; as also 
the possession of some valuable manuscripts re- 
lating to Mormonism in Illinois. Allusion was 
made to certain alleged prophecies, made near 
thirty years since by Mormons, of the political 
events now in progress in the United States. 

The Rev. J. M. Ferris communicated some val- 
uable suggestions relating to the publication by 
the government of Russia, of fac-similes in pho- 
tograph, of the “‘ Codex Sinaiticus.” 

The President reported the recent passage of a 
Legislative Act of the General Assembly of Illi- 
nois, granting to this Society fifty copies of all 
State documents now or hereafter to be pub- 
lished. 

April 16.—The Society held its monthly meet- 
ing. W. L. Newberry, Esq., presiding. 

The Library was increased for the month by 
87 bound books; 1876 pamphlets; 6 old newspa- 
pers; 5 newspaper files; 46 charts; 11 files of 
periodicals; 16 prints; 6 MSS: in all 2003, from 
40 contributors. 

The Society’s correspondence included 21 let- 
ters received, and 47 written. 

Judge Higgins informed the Society that, under 
the will of the late William Whitney, an esteemed 
attorney of Pittsfield (familiarly known in the 
State as “ Lord Coke’’), it was made the legatee 
of his library and papers. 

Mr. H. R. Boss communicated information from 
Ex-gov. Reynolds, relating to the early newspa- 
pers of this State. 

Hon. W.S. Prentiss, of Indiana, communicated 
interesting particulars of the foundation and his- 
tory of the Fourierite Association, which existed 
in La Grange County, Ind., from 1848 to 1847. 

The Secretary reported successful acquisitions 
of materials illustrating the present political crisis. 
Besides pamphlets, about 7000 newspapers from 
every State and Territory (Delaware alone ex- 
cepted) have been accumulated; 8 additions are 
being made, through the liberality of Chieago 
editors, at the rate of 800 to 1000, weekly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. E. Mernopisr Historioat Soorrry.—Bos- 
ion, Mey 28, 1861.—The annual business meeting 
of this Society was held on the above date, Rev. 
©. L. McCurdy in the chair. 

The Secretary, Rev. E. Otheman, read the an- 
nual report, in which the various donations to 
the Society during the past year were acknowl- 
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edged. Among other gifts were mentioned a 
piece of sycamore wood, with an Indian charm 
against the toothache; a manuscript history of 
the Elm-street, now County-street, church in New 
Bedford; a list of ministers of the Methodist 
Conference annually held in America from 1778 
to 1818; a copy of the Doctrines and Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
revised, approved, and published, in 1792; Stew- 
ard’s Book of the Old Needham Circuit, com- 
menced Nov. 9, 1798, &@. Rev.S. W. Coggeshiall, 
of Rhode Island, the Corresponding Secretary, 
read an interesting report, embracing an historical 
sketch of the origin and purposes of Methodism, 
especially in America, together with notices of 
all the historical documents pertaining to Meth- 
odism known to have been published. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a balance in favor of 
the Society. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Bishop O. O. Baker, D.D. Vice- 
pres.—Hon. Jacob Sleeper. Sec’y—Rev. E. Othe- 
man. Cor, Sec’y—S. W. Coggeshall. TZreasurer 
—David Snow. 

In the absence of the President and Vice-pres- 
ident, the evening meeting was called to order by 
the Secretary. 

The presiding officer, after stating at some 
length, the object of the meeting, introduced Rev. 
Mr. Coggeshall, who announced as his subject, 
“The first decade of Methodism in America.” 
He began with a description of the ravaging of 
the Palatinate by Louis XIV. of France, and the 
settlement of some of the refugees in Ireland. 
Their descendants were among the first of Wes- 
ley’s converts; and the first Methodists in Amer- 
ica were driven thence by the oppression conse- 
quent upon the English Test Act. 

The pioneer preacher of Methodism in Ameri- 
ca, was one Philip Embury, one of the descendants 
of the Palatines who had emigrated from Ire- 
land. His first sermon was preached in his own 
house to an audience of five. His flock soon in- 
creased so far as to compel them hire a larger 
room, where they were joined one day by Oapt. 
Webb, a quartermaster in Braddock’s army, who 
afterwards joined Wesley’s church in England. He 
became celebrated in England, and subsequently 
returned to this country, where his preaching was 
attended by great results. In 1768 they erected 
their first church, in what is now John-street. 
The church was dedicated in October of that 
year. The carpentry-work was done by Embury 
himself, who was a carpenter by trade, The 
church was called Wesley Chapel. The church 
was taken down in 1817, to make room for a 
more commodious building, which, in turn, suf- 
fered the same fate in 1840. The third church 
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erected upon the same site is still standing. 
About the same time at which Embury com- 
menced his labors in New York, a countryman of 
his, Strawbridge, began to preach in Frederick 
county, Maryland. ‘The precise date of his be- 
ginning to preach, is unknown; and it has been 
made a subject of controversy, which of the two 
has the claim to the honor of establishing the first 
Methodist church in America. Methodism was 
also introduced into Philadelphia about this time 
by Capt. Webb. In 1769 two regular preachers, 
Boardman and Fillmore were sent over here from 
England, followed by Asbury in 1771. Method- 
ism was soon after introduced into Wilmington 
and Baltimore by two other local preachers. 
The lecturer also gave an extended account of 
the labors of King, Gerritt, and Whitefield. 


N. E. Histroric-Gengaroaioat Soormry. — 
June 5, 1861.—The regular monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on Wednesday afternoon of 
the above date, the President, Dr. Winslow Lewis, 
in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Sheppard, reported that 
there had been presented to the Library, during 
the past month, 33 bound volumes, 842 pamphlets, 
24 maps and charts, and 223 newspapers. Among 
the donations were eight volumes of newspapers 
from Rev. Joseph B. Felt; also 20 charts and 
maps from the President, Dr. Lewis. The latter 
were formerly owned by the French Republic. 
Votes of thanks were passed to Rev. Dr. Felt and 
Dr. Lewis for their valuable donations. 

The Corresponding Sec’y, Mr. Dean, reported 
that he had received letters accepting member- 
ship from Hon, Wm. Willis, of Portland, President 
of the Maine Historical Society, as an honorary 
member, in place of the late Rev. Dr. Lowell; E. 
George Squier, of New York, and Matthew S. 
Henry, of Philadelphia, as corresponding members, 

Rev. Elias Nason, of Exeter, N. H., delivered a 
most able and eloquent address on Patriotic Na- 
tional Music. He gave a history of the principal 
national songs and odes. He first mentioned the 
ode on the * Death of Wolfe,” by Tom Paine, and 
next the ‘Liberty Tree,” by Mrs. Merey Warren, 
of Plymouth. Of “Yankee Doodle,” Mr. Nason 
said its parentage was involved in obscurity. The 
authorship was claimed by more nations than 
there were cities which claimed the birthplace of 
Homer. It is said to have been firs: introduced 
into the army by Dr. Shuckburgh. It was prob- 
ably known in England as far back as the days 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

“The Battle of the Kegs” was written by 
Francis Hopkinson, adapted to the tune of Yan- 
kee Doodle. In 1798 ‘*Adams and Liberty” 
was written by Robert Treat Paine, and the 
“Ode on Science” by Jaazaniah Sumner, of Taun- 
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ton. The same year “ Hail Columbia” was writ- 
ten by Joseph Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, for the 
benetit of an actor named Fox, and after an air 
entitled “The President’s March,” composed in 
1789, by a German named Feyles, on the occa- 
sion of Washington’s first visit to a theatre in 
New York. The “Star Spangled Banner” was 
written by Francis Scott Key, while he was de- 
tained on board an English vessel during the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, near Baltimore 
in 1814. 

The address was listened to with deep atten- 
tion, and rapturously applauded by a numerous 
audience, of whom a great portion were ladies. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Nason for 
his eloquent and interesting address, and it was 
also voted that he be requested to repeat it in 
some public hall where a more numerous audi- 
ence might have an opportunity to hear it. 

Mr. Sampson, an Ojibwa Indian, son of a chief 
of that nation, was present, and gave some of the 
traditions of his tribe, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. They originally came, he 
said, from Asia, by the way of Bhering Straits. 
They settled first on the Great Lakes, and from 
there moved southward. Coming to a great river, 
one of the party determined to find its mouth. 
Having travelled several days he turned back dis- 
couraged, and called it Mississippi, the river of 
ever-flowing water, supposing that it ran around 
the world. 

tev. F. W. Holland, of Dorchester, read a brief 
paper on the romantic story of Pocahontas and 
Capt. Smith, in which he coincided with Mr. 
Charles Deane, in his note on Wingfield’s ** Dis- 
course of Virginia” (pp. 82-35), in the opinion 
that this story needs confirmation before it is re- 
ceived as authentic. 

After the transaction of some private business 
the meeting was dissolved. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socirrry.—New York, 
June 4, 1861.—A stated meeting of this Society 


was held on the evening of the above date. Hon. 
Luther Bradish, the President, in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary acknowledged the 
reception for presentation to the Society, of an 
ancient map of Mexico, drawn by an associate of 
Cortez. 

The following letter from Gen. Scott, in reply 
to the resolutions adopted at the last meeting 
was read : 


Wasnrineton, May 29. 
Dear Sir: The resolution of the New York 
Historical Society of the 7th instant, does me 
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great honor, inspiring the flattering hope that the 
judgment of the future historian may not be un- 
favorable. ‘This foretaste of posthumous honor is 
the rich reward of a long life of earnest endeavors 
in the service of my country and the government 
of my affections. 

Please make my profound acknowledgments to 
my brethren of the New York Historical Society, 
and accept the assurances of my respect and es- 
teem. WinFigLp Soort. 


The committee on fine arts made a report rela- 
tive to the disposition of the Jarves collection of 
paintings, recently presented to the Society. The 
paintings have been placed in an upper room of 
the building, in chronological order, as far as pos- 
sible. A letter was read by Mr. Thompson, 
verifying the originality of the collection. 

Mr. Moore, the Librarian, in the temporary ab- 
sence of Mr. Kapp, who was to read the paper of 
the evening, read extracts from the notes of Henry 
Strachey, of the conference of Sept. 10, 1776, on 
Staten Island, between Lord Howe, Dr. Frank- 
lin, and Messrs. Adams and Rutledge, relative 
to a peaceful settlement of the difficulties existin 
between the mother country and the oad 
States, which had just made a declaration of their 
independence. 

Strachey’s notes confirm the American ac- 
counts, and especially the remark of John Adams, 
that he was willing to be received in any charac- 
ter but that of a British subject. 

Mr. Kapp, author of the “ Life of Baron Steu- 
ben,” read a very interesting paper on General 
de Kalb, and his services as secret agent of the 
French government in the colonies after the peace 
of Paris, in 1763. The Duke de Choiseul seeing 
the discontent caused by the Stamp Act, selected 
de Kalb, then a colonel on half pay, but just ap- 
pointed to an engineering service in the north of 
France, to proceed to Amsterdam and thence to 
America, by way of England. He accordingly 
came to this country, visited Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, but then suspecting his letters 
were opened, returned. His letters to the duke 
showed that he had pretty fairly appreciated the 
state of feeling. He saw that the discontents 
inust ultimate in independence; but though France 
was ready to send engineers and tacticians, de 
Kalb deemed any offer of foreign aid premature, 
while they still clung to the English crown 
and hoped to obtain the concessions they re- 
quired, 

On his return he drew up a fall memoir, but it 
has not yet been discovered. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Kapp, and 
a copy of his paper requested for the archives. 

Mr. Frederick De Peyster now exhibited a 
secession flag, recently captured near Fortress 





Monroe by a party of Federal troops, and sent to 
the Union Defence Committee. 

Mr. Thompson called the attention of the So- 
ciety to a pretended portrait of Columbus in the 
Museo Borbonico, at Naples; of which several 
copies had been made for this country. 

The portrait was that of a dark-haired, fair- 
handed, dark noble, with armor beside him, 
whereas at the age represented, Columbus was 
gray, weather-worn, and utterly unlike this rep- 
resentation. The painter was, moreover, but 
three years of age at the death of Columbus, 

A committee was appointed to examine the 
question and report. 

A committee was also appointed to draft reso- 
lutions of respect for the death of Hon, Stephen 
A. Douglas. 


Rocnester Historroat Soorrry.— May 30, 
1861.—This Society for the last few months has 
shared in the general neglect of every thing ex- 
cept war. However, at the time fixed for its 
first annual meeting, Thursday evening, May 30, 
quite a full attendance of members was had, and 
the following list of officers for the ensuing year 
was elected : 

Pres@’t—Hon. H. R. Selden. 1st Vice do.— 
Hon. Isaac Hills, 2¢ do.—Hon. John O, Chu- 
masero. Rec, Sec’y and Librarian—John Phin. 
Cor. Sec’y—Geo. G. Munger. Zreas.—E, A. Ray- 
mond. 


Amerioan Ernnotoaioat Soomry.—JN. Y., 
May 14.—This Society held its May meeting at 
the house of the Vice-president, Thomas Ewbank, 
Esq. The chair was taken by the President, 
George Folsom, LL. D. 

A paper was read by Mr. Ewbank on the re- 
markable notices of the English traveller, Maun- 
deville, of the rotundity of the earth, its size and 
circumnavigation, long before the time of Colum- 
bus. Mr. E. remarked that the oversight of these 
early points in that early traveller, is one of the 
evidences of lamentable neglect of historical facts, 
and of injustice to learned investigators of past 
ages. He thinks that Washington Irving never 
read Maundeville; for, although he mentions him 
as among the writers known by Columbus, he 
makes no allusion to his declarations relating to 
the subjects above mentioned. 

Mr. Squier communicated documents received 
from Canada and Georgia, on the ancient remains 
recently observed. 

Mr. Gulick communicated some new and inter- 
esting fucts respecting the King’s Mill, and other 


| groups of islands in the western part of the Pa- 


cific Ocean. The inhabitants are remarkably 
vigorous, and show none of the symptoms of de- 
cay observed in the Sandwich islanders, They 
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are healthy, have large families, and are energetic 
in body and mind, Dr, Gulick has discovered a 
new branch of culture among that remarkable 
people, viz.: the cultivation of coral, The isl- 
anders value a certain kind of coral very highly, 
for ornainents, and pieces of it are often taken 
from the sea in those parts of the coast where it 
is found, placed in canoes, and transported to 
other places or islands, being kept wet with salt 
water, and carefully protected from injury, so 
that the minute and delicate marine insects are 
preserved and ready to pursue their wonderful 
work of construction wherever they are placed. 

‘The committee appointed in February to exam- 
ine the Hebrew engraved stones in Ohio, reported 
in part; a complete report having been delayed 
in consequence of the late illness of Mr. Squier, 
the chairman. 

Dr. Torrey informed the Society that the neatly 
formed octagonal stones, resembling plumb-bobs, 
severally weighed as follows: 3°65 oz., 2°95 and 
2°17 oz, A conjecture had once been hazarded, 
that they might have been intended for weights ; 
which these results wholly discountenance. Dr, 


Torrey has ascertained that all the stones in the 
collection, though including several varieties of | 
limestone, one of which is a fossil coral, and other 
species, are identical with minerals of the vicinity. 

One of the wrought stones is a short tube, with 


a smooth and polished surface inside and out, 


for a pipe. 
length and equal workmanship. Mr. Squier 
thought they had been bored by means of a stick, 


with sand and water, turned by rubbing the | 


hands together, and giving it the motions of a 
drill. He had seen Indians performing such oper- 
ations in Central America. Mr. Gulick has seen 
a similar process practised by the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands. Dr. Davis has a piece of a 
remarkable little wheel, of smooth stone, found 
in a western mound, with a channel in the rim, 
which, it has been conjectured, might have been 
used with a band, to work a drill. 

A discussion took place on the date of the 
wrought stones from Ohio. Messrs. Davis and 
Squier, who have opened hundreds of Western 
mounds, thought most of them appeared too 
fresh and perfect to have lain in the earth ever 
since the days of the mound-builders; and that 
the octagonal stones were cut with a degree of 
mathematical precision superior to any thing they 
had seen. But, on the other hand, it was re- 
marked that some of the hard stones admirably 
carved in the form of animals, which those mem- 
bers have obtained from mounds, prove a still 
higher grade of skill and taste; and the stratum 
of clay in which some of the Ohio objects were 
imbedded, may have preserved their surfaces. 
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Mr. Dwight exhibited the first number of a neat 
little monthly newspaper in English, entitled Zhe 
Early Dawn, the first specimen of printing per- 
formed in Mendi, on the west coast of Africa, at 
the mission of the American Missionary Society. 
It was loaned by the Rev. George Whipple, sec- 
retary of that Society, with the information that 
the type were principally set, and the press-work 
performed, by two native boys, who had been 
brought into the school from the forest four years 
ago, and have made much progress in study and 
improvement generally. The matter was fur- 
nished by the missionaries, by whom the press 
was taken from America. Among various items 
of information, the paper mentions that a success- 
ful experiment has been made in the manufacture 
of bricks, that the health of the missionaries was 
good, and that a committee was appointed at the 
annual meeting, to correspond with the African 
Civilization Society, on introducing the culture of 
cotton; poetry, news of Garibaldi, etc., are add- 
ed, with rules for preserving the health in that 
country, which lies south of Sierra Leone, and 
north of Monrovia. The boys above mentioned, 
we are informed by an editorial paragraph, “* know 
nothing of printing except what they have been 
told, and never saw a press until they saw the 
one on which this paper was printed.” 

Mr. Dwight exhibited also several newspapers 


|from Athens, a history and description of the 
bored with much accuracy, and perhaps intended | 
Dr, Davis has one of much greater | 


Acropolis, with plans, and accounts of some of 
the sculptures and inscriptions found in the exca- 
vations made by the Archeological Society. Also 
a description and drawing of a fossil monster dis- 
covered near the coast. Mr. D. remarked that it 
was to him an inexplicable phenomenon, that, 
while the Greek language is continually studied 
by thousands of youth in the United States, it is 
taught under all the embarrassments, disadvanta- 
ges, and discouragements of a dead language; 
while great facilities and advantages would be 
found by learning it as a living tongue. He had 
been so much impressed with this subject in youth, 
after meeting men speaking that language, that he 
published, in 1832, his “First Lessons in Greek, 
as a Living Tongue.” He is still convinced that 
a change should and will be made, and then 
American Christians will read the Greek Testa- 
ment and Septuagint with pleasure and profit; 
and it would be really common to meet men 
really acquainted with the classics, and able te 
speak Greek. 
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Lerrer or Wasuineton To Hon. J. PaLMER.— 
Mr. G. P. Putnam has sent to the Hvening Post 
the following letter to his grandfather : 


Campringz, Aug. 22, 1775. 
To the Hon. J. Palmer, Watertown: 

Sir—In answer to your favor yesterday, I must 
inform you that I have often been told of the ad- 
vantages of Point Alderton, with respect to its 
command of the shipping going in and out of 
Boston harbor; and that it has, before now, been 
the object of my particular inquiries; that I find 
the accounts differ exceedingly in regard to the 
distance of the ship channel, and that there is a 
passage on the other side of the light-house island 
for all vessels except ships of the first rate. 

My knowledge of this matter would not have 
rested upon inquiries only if I had found myself, 
at any one time since I came to this place, in a 
condition to have taken such a post. But it be- 
comes my duty to consider not only what place 
is advantageous, but what number of men are 
necessary to defend it, how they can be supported 
in case of an attack, how they may retreat if they 
cannot be supported, and what stock of ammuni- 
tion we are provided with for the purpose of self- 
defence or annoyance of the enemy. In respect 
to the first, I conceive our defence must be pro- 
portioned to the attack of General Gage’s whole 
force (leaving him just enough to man his lines on 
Charlestown neck and Roxbury); and with re- 
gard to the second and most important object, 
we have only one hundred and eighty-four bar- 
rels of powder in all, which is not sufficient to 
give thirty musket cartridges a man, and scarce 
enough to serve the artillery in any brisk action 
a single day. 

Would it be prudent, then, in me, under these 
circumstances, to take a post thirty miles distant 
from this place, when we already have a line of cir- 
cumvallation at least ten miles in extent, any part 
of which may be attacked (if the enemy will keep 
their own counsel), without our having one hour’s 
previous notice of it? 

Or is it prudent to attempt a measure which 
necessarily would bring on a consumption of all 
the ammunition we have, thereby leaving the 
army at the mercy of the enemy, or to disperse 
and leave the country to be ravaged and laid 
waste at discretion? To you, sir, who are a well- 
wisher to the cause, and can reason upon the 
effect of such a conduct, I may open myself with 
freedom, because no improper discoveries will be 
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made of our situation; but I cannot expose my 
situation to the enemy (though I believe they are 
pretty well informed of every thing that passes), 
by telling this and that man, who are daily point- 
ing out this, that, and t’other place, of all the 
motives that govern my actions, notwithstanding 
I know what will be the consequences of not do- 
ing it, namely, that I shall be accused of inatten- 
tion to the public service, and perhaps with want 
of spirit to prosecute it. But this shall have no 
effect upon my mind, and I will steadily (so far as 
my judgment will assist me) pursue such meas- 
ures as I think most conducive to the interest 
of the cause, and rest satisfied under any obloquy 
that shall be thrown upon me, conscious of hav- 
ing discharged my duty to the best of my abili- 
ties. 

I am much obliged to you, however, as I shall 
be to every gentleman, for pointing out any meas- 
ure which is thought conducive to the public 
good, and shall cheerfully follow any advice which 
is not inconsistent with, but correspondent to, 
the general plan in view, and practicable under 
such particular circumstances as govern in cases 
of the like kind. 

In respect to Point Alderton, I was no longer 
ago than Monday last talking to Gen. OC. Thomas 
on this head, and proposing to send Col, Putnam 
down to take the distances, &c., but considered it 
could answer no end but to alarm and make the 
enemy more vigilant. Unless we were in a con- 
dition to possess the post to effect, 1 thought it 
as well to postpone the matter awhile. 

I am, dear sir, your very humble servant, 

Go. WasiINeTon. 


Rev. James Firon anp ais Writines.—I have 
in my library a volume, the title-page of which 
runs as follows: 


The first Principles of the Doctrine of | Curist; 
| Together with stronger meat for them that 
are skil’d in the Word of Righteousness | or 
The Doctrine of living unto God, wherein the 
Body of Divinity |. 1s Briefly and methodically 
handled by way of | Question and Answer. | 
Published at the desire, and for the use of | the 
Church of Christ in Norwich in | New Enevanp. 
| By James Frron, Pastor | of that Church. | 
Psal. xxxiv. 11 Come ye children hearken unto 
me, I will | teach you the fear of the Lord | 

2 Tim. i. 18. Hold fast the form of sound 
words | which thou hast heard of me, in Faith 
and Love | which is in Christ Jesus. | 

Boston: Printed by John Foster, 1679. 


It is a 16mo, of 76 pages, besides some 6 pages 
at the beginning, in which the work is introduced 
to the reader, by Increase Mather, who, after en- 
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forcing the necessity of catechetical instruction 
proceeds thus: “As for the worthy Author, 
although the Lord hath seen fit to fix his present 
station not only in a wilderness, but in one of the 
obscurest places therein; yet is his praise in the 
Gospel throughout all the Churches. And by 
what is here presented (as well as by other things 
formerly published) it doth appear that the Au- 
thor is a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 


For here is not only Milk for Babes in respect of 


Principles, with much solid dexterity asserted, 
but strong meat in respect of natural expecta- 
tions and Demonstrations of these Principles, that 
the ablest men who have their senses exercised in 
discerning things of this nature may be edified.” 
The strong meat seems to me to predominate 
largely. Allibone (who knows every thing) has 
overlooked the good Mr. Fitch, in his * Diction- 
ary of Authors,” H, 


[The Rev. James Fitch was born at Bocking, in 
Essex, England, Dec. 24, 1622, came to New 


England at the age of sixteen, was a pupil of 


Hooker and Stone, and was ordained and installed 


pastor of Saybrook from 1646, and continued’ 


there till 1660, when he led a colony to Norwich, 
remaining pastor there till 1674, when in conse- 
yuence of palsy he retired to Lebanon, and died 
there Nov. 18, 1702. Besides laboring among 
the whites, he preached to the Mohegans in their 
language, and gave them some of his land to in- 
duce them to cultivate. Contrib. to Ecc. Hist. 

Conn., pp. 458, 461; Norwich Jubilee, p. 108. 

Of his writings beside that above mentioned, 
there are known: 

1672. Sermon on the death of Ann, wife of Ma- 
jor Mason, (1st Ch. Norw.) 

1674. An holy Connexion between Jehovah's 
being 4 Wall of Fire to his People, and the 
Glory in the Midst thereof. 4to, 20 pp. 
Cambridge, 1674. (Mass, Hist. Soc., Yale, 
Harvard.) 

#1675. The Covenant which was solemnly re- 
newed by the Church in Norwich, &c. 
March 22, 1675. (Gilman.) 

1683, An explanation of the solemn advice rec- 
ommended by the Council in Connecticut 
Colony, &c. Boston: 8. Green, 1683. (Bos- 
ton Athen, Gilman.) 

1683. A Discourse on the Christian Sabbath. 
(Gilman.) 

Also, Letters on his labors among the Indians.] 


Tue Pironer Portrait or WAsHINGTON (vol. 
v., p. 181).—You copy in your June number, from 
Littell’s Living Age, a communication from my 
excellent friend, Mr. Harrison Hall, of Philadelphia, 
on the subject of ‘The Pitcher Portrait of Wash- 
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ington.” As Mr. Hall has omitted my account 
of “ the explicit statement of Mr. Peale,” will you 
oblige the public (who alone are interested in this 
matter) by giving it a place in your pages? I 
copy from my “ Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions,” as follows: 


“ About the year 1804, the late John R. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, showed Mr. Peale a copy, by 
Sharpless himself, of that artist’s crayon protile of 
Washington, made in 1796. On the back of it 
was a eulogy of Washington, written in monu- 
mental form, in two columns, by an English gen- 
tleman, Mr. Smith said, whose name he had for- 
gotten, or never knew. He told Mr. Peale that the 
gentleman pasted it on the back of the portrait. 

“Tt was at about that time that a crockery-dealer 
in Philadelphia imported a number of earthen- 
ware pitchers from Liverpool, each bearing a 
portrait of Washington from an engraving of Stu- 
art’s picture painted for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, which Heath had badly engraved, and 
Nutter had better executed for Hunter’s quarto 
edition of Lavater. Nutter’s engraving was 
coarsely imitated in the one upon the pitcher. 

“The pitchers attracted the attention of Mr, 
Dorsey, a sugar refiner of Philadelphia, who had 
a taste for art, and he purchased several of them, 
as he considered the likeness of Washington a good 
one. Mr. Dorsey, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to separate the part bearing the portrait 
from the rest of the pitcher, succeeded, by using 
the broad-faced hammer of a shoemaker, in break- 
ing them cleanly out by a single blow, given di- 
rectly upon the picture. 

One of these pictures, broken out by Mr. Dorsey, 
was handsomely framed by Mr. Smith, and sent 
to Judge Washington, at Mount Vernon, with the 
eulogy on the back of the Sharpless profile be- 
longing to his father, copied by his own hand. 
That copy varies materially from the original, in 
some of its phraseology and in large omissions, 
This difference may be accounted for by the sup- 
position that Mr. Smith had not room in the 
space on the back of the picture to transcribe the 
whole of the original, and some parts were omitted 
and others changed. The Sharpless picture was 
much larger than the pitcher portrait, and there 
was more room on the back for the eulogy. 

“In the year 1819 or 1820, Mr. Smith gave 
Mr. Harrison Hall, the publisher of the Port 
Folio, a, perfect transcript of what was, probably, 
the original eulogy, and to the courtesy of that 
gentleman I am indebted for the subjoined copy, 
which contains all the omissions in the one upon 
the back of picture at Mount Vernon. Mr. Hall, 
and others of Mr. Smith’ s friends, have been un- 
der the impression that that accomplished gentle- 
man was the author of the eulogy, but the explicit 
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. . ! 
statement of Mr. Peale, and concurring circum- | 


stances, appear to remove all doubt of the truth of 
the common tradition in the Washington family, 
that it was written by an unknown English gen- 
tleman.” 


I should be willing to let the positive testimony 
of the late Mr. Rembrandt Peale stand alone in 
evidence, opposed to the mere impressions of other 
witnesses; but it may be well to notice “ concur- 
ring circumstances” which, with this, caused me 
to doubt the validity of Mr. Smith’s claim to the 
authorship, made by his friends. 

Mr. Hall agrees with Mr. Peale, in saying that 
Mr. Smith, according to his statement to each, 


wrote the lines that are on the back of the por- | 


trait at Mount Vernon. Mr. Hall then goes on 


to say, that “Some years afterwards, ainong the | 


visitors to Mount Vernon, were some ladies, one 
of whom found this inscription, and made a very 
imperfect copy of it, which was soon after pub- 
lished,” &c. If this statement is true, a most ex- 
traordinary fact is exhibited, namely, four different 
persons who have copied the lines from the portrait 
at différent ‘times, during forty-five years, have 
each made “ very imperfect” copies, and yet each 
agreeing word for word with the other! These 
copyists are: 


1. The Rev. Timothy Alden, who copied the 
inscription, and published it in the year 1814, in 
his “Qollection of American Epitaphs and In- 
scriptions,” vol. v., p. 77. 

2. Mr. Hall’s careless lady visitor, who copied 
it at some indefinite time. 

8. Dr. Jared Sparks, who is considered a very 
careful transcriber, copied it, and published it in 
his “ Life and Writings of Washington,” vol. i, 
appendix, p. 568. 

4, I made a careful copy of it, when at Mount 
Vernon, at the close of September, 1858, and pub- 
lished it in Harper's Magazine, vol. xviii., p. 448. 

By a comparison of the labors of the three 
transcribers from the original—Alden, Sparks, 
and myself—there will be found the difference of 
only the single word, so. 

Such unanimity in error, by four persons, at 
remote periods, seems incredible. Yet if the in- 
scription handed to Mr. Hall by Mr. Smith, in 
1819 or °20, is precisely the same as that which 
Mr. Smith wrote on the back of the Pitcher Por- 
trait, now at Mount Vernon, all four (including 
the careless lady) have been led, by some strange 
fatality, into precisely the same error. I do not 
believe it. Mr. Harrison has doubtless been de- 
ceived. I accept Mr. Peale’s reasonable and “‘ex- 
plicit statement,” made upon the testimony of his 
own eyes and ears, and repeated from a most ex- 
traordinary memory, as correct. 

The editor of the Living Age alludes to two or 





three words in my version having been altered 

from the text furnished by Mr. Hall. If so, it has 

been done by accident. BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Poverkexpsiz£, June 3, 1861. 





An Episope in tHE VerMonT TRrOUBLES.— 
Thompson’s “History of Montpelier,” contains 
the following curious document: 


Krnestanp, Gloucester County, 
Province of New York, May 19, 1770. 
Court met for the first time, and the ordinance 
and coinitions Being Read 
John Taplin 


Samuel Sleeper 
Thomas Sumner 

were present, and the Courts opened as is usual 
in other Courts. Also present 

James Pennock 
Abner Fowler, 
John Peters 

N. B. these Courts were the Courts of Quar- 
terly sessions and the Court of Common Plea for 
Said County 

Court adjourned to the last Tuesday in August 
next to be held in said Kingsland. 

Opened accordingly, and appointed four Con- 
stables, Simeon Stevens fur Newbury, Jessee 
McFarland for Moretown, Abner Howard for 
Thetford, and Samuel Pennock for Strafford, and 
adjourned to the last Tuesday of Nov. 

Nov. 27, Court opened at Kingsland. Called 
over the docket of 8 cases only, put over and dis- 
missed them, and appointed Ebenezer Greene Con- 
stable for Thetford, and Samuel Pennock, Ebene- 
zer Martin & Ebenezer Green and Samuel Allen 
Surveyors for the County, and adjourned to Feb- 
ruary and next Tuesday ; 
Feb. 25 Sett out from Moretown for Kings 

1771 § Land, travelled untill Knight there Be- 
ing no Road, and the Snow very depe, we trav- 
elled on Snow Shoes or Racats, on the 26" we 
travelled Some ways, and held a Council when it 
was concluded it was Best to open the Court as 
we Saw no Line it was not whether in Kingsland 
or not. But we concluded we were farr in the 
woods we did not expect to See any House unless 
we marched three miles within Kingsland and no 
one lived there when the Court was ordered to 
be opened on the spot, present 

John Taplin, Judge 

John Peters of the Quorum 

John Taplin Jr., Sheriff 
all Canses Continued or adjourned over to next 
term The Court, if one, adjourned over untill the 
last Tuesday in May next at which it was opened 
and after disposing of one case of bastardy ad- 
journed to August next Joun Prrers Clerk. 


Judges being appointed by the 
Government of New York, 


Justices of the Quorum 
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Aw Incipent In THE Barrie or Monmovrn. 
The tardy justice of our country to the patriots 
of the Revolution has always been a source of 
deep regret to all who have considered the sub- 
ject. As the number of persons to whom justice 
is due has diminished, the liberality of the gov- 
ernment has increased, and the late measures of 
Congress towards the daily departing veterans 
have had the effect to bring to light many high- 
ly interesting reminiscences. Forgotten patriots 
have come out of their obscurity, and have been 
surprised by encounters with old comrades which 
partake almost of the miraculons, 

Among these meetings | have seen none more 
interesting and romantic in their details than the 
following. You will, I am confident, give it a 
place, both for its intrinsic interest, and for the 
purpose of contributing somewhat towards the 
preservation of records, for which future genera- 
tions will seek with much more eagerness than 
the present. Mr, Schenck, the hero of the story, 
is now living, in the ninetieth year of his age, and 
I trust in the enjoyment of a pension. 

In 1835, he left the place of his abode, Johns- 
town, New York, to go to New Jersey, his native 
State, and find, if possible, some person who knew 
him during the Revolution, by which he could 
prove his title to a pension. While on that jour- 
ney, the unexpected meeting occurred, which is 
spoken of below in the veteran’s own language. 

Yours, &c. G. EVERETT SOHENOK. 

Jan., 1844. 


N. B. Col. Chambers, spoken of in the affidavit 
of Moses Estey, is also living, in Cranberry, New 
Jersey, about ninety-five years of age. Ep. 


From the Johnstown (N. Y.) Republican, 1835. 


Mr. Mix: At the request of some of the few 
remaining old Revolutionary soldiers, I send you 
the particulars of the following circumstance, 
which happened on the 2d of October last, at the 
town of New Brunswick, N. J.: 


“T left home in the latter part of September 
last, for New Jersey. On the morning of the 2d 
of October, I was at New Brunswick, and had 
left my lodgings in order to embark in the eight 
o'clock packet-boat for Millstone. On arriving 
at the dock, [ found, to my disappointment, that 
the boat had already left. Seeing a person at the 
dock, near where the Raritan boats landed, I in- 
quired of him when the next boat would leave 
that place for Millstone. He told me the next 
morning at eight o’clock. While talking with this 
person I saw an old gentleman coming down to- 
wards us. His business, it appeared, was to in- 
quire when the next boat left that place for Phil- 
adelphia. He was told the next morning at eight 
o'clock, Tle then turned to go out of the yard, 





and I turned to go out with him. In walking 
slowly together, I asked him if he belonged to the 
tevolutionary Corps? He answered me he did. 
Where, said I, were you in the time of the war? 
He answered, in New Jersey, in Hunterdon county. 
In what regiment? He answered, Colonel Tay- 
lor’s regiment, and General Dickerson’s brigade. 
Was you, said I, in any skirmish or battle with 
the enemy? Yes, he answered, in several skir- 
mishes and one general battle. What battle was 
that? He answered, the battle of Monmouth. I 
then asked him, if he recollected any particular 
occurrences that happened during that battle? 
He answered, yes; I remember seeing a British 
horseman make an attack upon Ralph Schenck, 
—and Schenck shot the trooper, and came off 
the field with the British trooper’s horse. Hear- 
ing this, I remained astonished fora moment; we 
both stopped walking and looked at each other. 
We had not seen each other since the battle of 
Monmouth, which is fifty-seven years and three 
months ago. I now told him that I was the man 
he saw in that combat. He looked at me with 
astonishment, saying, how can it be possible that 
you could have escaped, when the balls flew 
round us like hail? I then asked him if he was 
Lieutenant Estey? He said he was, and was 
promoted to the captaincy at the termination of 
the battle; and that during the battle he received 
a wound, 

I remember hearing Captain Estey call to me 
to take care, the horsemen were coming at me. 
At this I turned about and saw a horseman who 
had leaped his horse over the fence I had just 
crossed, I presented my piece at him—he halted 
his horse. My piece missed fire. The horseman 
now fired his pistol at me. I examined and fixed 
the priming of my gun and fired. The horseman 
fell on one side of his horse, and I mounted on 
the other side and rode off. 

Before the war, Captain Estey and myself were 
well acquainted with each other. In 1784, I 
moved to Johnstown, and Oaptain Estey to Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

It may be said that I should not have left tho 
column that I belonged to. The reason was 
this: —General Dickerson reported to head-quar- 
ters that the British army was on the move to- 
wards Sandy Hook. ‘The rear guard of the 
British army got engaged with the Jersey militia, 
when their body of troops appeared so large in 
the field that the commander of the militia began 
to suspect that the whole British army was turned 
with the rear-guard to invite a general engage- 
ment with our army under General Washington, 
which proved to be the case. The commander 
of the militia ordered some volunteers to go and 
ex:unine the pass from Monmouth court-house 
to English Town. A sergeant and ten men 
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came to our column pleading for volunteers to! only a flesh wound; he bid me go on, saying, 
go on this expedition. Myself and eleven others | you need the horse more than I do. In going on 
turned out under the sergeant’s command and | some distance, 1 overtook a boy with a musket; 
went on this perilous enterprise. We were alto-| he was crying. I got off the horse and put the 
gether too few in number—there should have | boy on, and gave him directions to take good care 
been at least one hundred men instead of twelve, | of the horse until I came or sent for him. He 
on this hazardous route. gave his name and the company he belonged to. 
Our route lay over a marshy piece of ground, | I now felt a little recruited. A body of our 
covered with logs, for a distance of a hundred troops was now coming on to secure the retreat 
yards or more. After crossing this logway, we |of our militia. I joined that body, thinking to 
got on aroad leading through timber land to the | have an equal chance in preventing the enemy 
court-house, When about three-quarters of a|from taking advantage of our ground, The 
mile from the field of battle, we discovered a large | troop of British horse that had given us a chase, 
body of horsemen coming towards us. Our ser-| now retreated. This gave the wounded soldier 
geant ordered us to form behind trees; but these|an opportunity to escape from the barbarous 
were small, and there was no under-brush to | 7efugee horsemen, who gave no quarters; neither 
conceal us from the enemy. When the enemy | did they expect any from us. When our troops 
came near, our commander discovered their forces | had got on the rise of ground, we saw the enemy 
to be too great to warrant an attack. He ordered |coming slowly on, in a large body, with a long 
us to save our fire and make the best of our way | train of artillery; from every appearance they in- 
back towards our line in the field. We all ran| tended to make an obstinate stand. 


back. I happened to be in the front rank. When | 


we came to the long causeway, my right-hand 
man fell back. I soon heard the clattering of the 
British troopers on the causeway. 


head. I saw him after the battle: the skin hung 
down over his ear. He told me he was stunned 


for a while by the blow, and fell off the cause- 
way; when he reeovered a little he crept into 
the woods, where he lay until the enemy passed 
him on their return. 

I believe the same horseman intended to give 


me a slashing. 


and said the horsemen were coming at me. | 
turned and presented my piece; it missed fire, 
which gave the horseman the opportunity of the 
first fire. He missed me. I returned the com- 
pliment. He fell from his horse and I got on. 
When I wheeled the horse to come off, a troop of 
horse in the lane close by me fired a volley of 
pistols at me. The horse received two flesh- 


wounds in the thigh and leg, and three balls were | 


drove in the sack of clothing which was tied be- 
hind the saddle. 
their reach. 

The enemy had got us in a cross-fire—the 
Hessian riflemen in front of our line, and the 
troop of horse on the eastern extremity. I was 
compelled to incline to the left between two fires, 
which led me to the retreating militia on the 
right. In coming up to them I had a fence to 
cross. Captain Snook put down the fence for 
ine. I had just got over, and on going off, heard 
suine person call out, saying, return with the 
horse; the captain is wounded. I returned, think- 
ing to get him on the horse. Ile told me it was 


They over- | 
took my right-hand man, and one of the troopers | 
gave him a cut with his sword on the side of his 


After passing the causeway and | 
getting over a fence, Captain Estey called to me | 


In a short time I was out of | 


As they 
were much greater in number than our forces, 
we were commanded to retreat. 

I felt thankful to Captain Estey for his manly 
behavior in keeping his men in such order, that 
the troop of horse did not see fit to engage with 
him, although superior in numbers. While our 
line on the right was retreating, Captain Estey 
stvod his ground until he was finally obliged to 
retreat, which he did in good order. Had he re- 
treated when the line on our left did, I must have 
suffered by the enemy, as I was exhausted by fa- 
tigue in the chase, and could go no more. Capt. 
Estey’s bravery saved me from being cut down 
by the enemy. But I believe none of the twelve 
volunteers, the forlorn hope, escaped, except inyself. 
and the wounded man before mentioned. They 
were all cut to pieces by the refugee horsemen. 

The enemy took possession of the ground we 
left. Our army was compelled to cross a valley 


}of marshy ground, which was done with great 


difficulty, expecting every moment to receive the 
fire of the British. But General Washington ap- 
pearing on a rise of ground, coinpelled the British 
to prepare for a general engagement, which com- 
menced shortly after we passed through the line 
of our army. 

We all suffered severely from the want of wa- 
ter. The tongues of some of our men were so 
swollen with thirst, that they could with difficulty 
speak so as to be understood. But when we ar- 
rived at English Town, we had gvod attention 
paid us by the inhabitants of that place.” 

Ratpu SouEenoKk, 
near Caughnawga, Johnstown, 


The following affidavit was made by Captain 





Estey, and the certificate of the clerk of Middle- 
sex county, N. J., is hereto annexed: 
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State of New Jersey, Middlesex County, ss.— 
Moses Estey being duly sworn, on his oath saith, 
that he is now in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age; that he now resides in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in the State of Pennsylvania, and formerly re- 
sided in the county of Morris, in the State of N. J. 

That he was a captain in the regiment of Colo- 
nel ‘Taylor, and was present and in command at 
the battle of Monmouth, during the Revolution- 
ary War. 

That he recollects seeing Ralph Schenck (who 
now resides in the town of Johnstown, in the 
county of Montgomery, in the State of New York, 
as he is informed, he being the same person who 
is now applying for a pension) on the day of bat- 
tle, and. during the battle engaged on the field; 
that he belonged at the time to the company of 
Captain Jolin Schenck, which was attached to 
the regiment of Colonel Chambers, General Dick- 
erson being the brigadier-general ; and during the 
battle he saw one of the British Light Horse make 
an attack upon the said Ralph Schenck; that 
Schenck shot the trooper, and took the horse off 
the field with him, Moss Esrey. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this 2d day of Octo- 

ber, 1835. Asm. 8. Van Deusen, 

Justice of the Peace. 


QUERIES. 
Srars 1N Frags anv Corns.—Why are the 
stars on the U. 8. flag five-pointed, and in the 
coins six-pointed ? R. 0. 


[One of our valued correspondents, S, Alotsen, 
Esq., in vol. i., p. 54, asked why the stars on the 
flag bears only five points, when in English he- 
raldic language the star has six points, and the 


mullet five, but the reason has not been assigned. | 


Mr. A. adds, however, that the star in the her- 
aldry of Holland, France, and Germany, is five- 
pointed. This may explain why the difference 
arose; the designer of the coin following English, 
and of the flag, French custom.] 


Our Frae in tHe Revotvtion.—What flags 
were carried by our armies during the Revolu- 
tion? R. 0. 


[According to Capt. Schuyler Hamilton, and 
Mr. Lossing, the first flag was the stripes with 
the English Union, where we now have the blue 
field and stars. The stars and stripes were adopted 
in 1777. See on this subject several articles in 
our first volume.] 


FLAGS OF TUE DIFFERENT States,—Where 
van I find a description of the flags of the sepa- 
rate States ? R. 0, 








[The States, as such, have no flags, nor have 
ever had, if we except Texas; which while a re- 
public, had as her flag, a red field with a white 
star. No other State ever had a national exist- 
ence, and consequently never had a flag. Ban- 
ners with popular devices and mottoes have 
existed at different times in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and South Carolina, and perhaps else- 
where; but no State ever had or could have a 
flag to be recognized as such by foreign govern- 
ments. We form but one country, and have but 
one flag.] A. 


Gov. Bensamin Fietoner.—Is there any other 
authority (besides Luttrell) for the statement that 
Gov. Fletcher was a native of New York? 

G. HW. M. 


Otp New Yorx.—Can any of our local au- 
thorities inform us what and where was “the 
Revenge Meeting House,” in the city of New 
York, about 1725? G. H. M. 


REPLIES. 


Lorp Norru (vol. v., p. 188).—I notice in the 
last number of your Magazine the question: 


“Who was the father of Lord North, the min- 
ister of George III. ? P,P.” 


I can hardly understand why the question is 
asked, as a simple reference to the Peerage settles 
the matter. 

The nobleman whose parentage is in question, 
was Frederic, 8th Lord North, and 2d Earl Guil- 
ford. He was born April 12, 1732, died Aug. 5, 
1792, and was the successor and eldest son of 
Francis, 3d Baron Guilford, by his first wife Lady 
Lucy Montagu. 

This 8d Baron Guilford was born in 1704, was 
created Earl of Guilford, by letters-patent, dated 
April 8, 1752, and died Aug. 4, 1790. He was 
the grandson of Francis, 1st Baron Guilford and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, under Charles I. 
and James II. The question of your correspond- 
ent may be answered thus: 

Lord North, minister of George III., was the 
eldest son of Francis, 8d Baron Guilford and Ist 
Earl Guilford, and was the great-grandson of 
Francis, Lord Keeper, and 1st Baron Guilford. 

The doubt probably arose from the fact that 
the first two Barons Guilford were not Lords 
North, as the Lord Keeper was the second son of 
Dudley, 4th Baron North, and did not succeed 


}him; but the North title eventually returned to 


this branch of the family on the decease of Wil- 
liam, 6th Baron North, who, dying without issue, 
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was succeeded in his title by his cousin Francis, 
already 3d Baron Guilford, and father of the min- 
ister of George III. 

It may be interesting to state that the founder 
of the North family was Edward North, born 
about the year 1496, and elevated to the peerage 
in the first year of Queen Mary’s reign, 1553-4, 
as Baron North of Kirtling. 

The titles of North and Guilford are again sep- 
arated, and in 1853 (the date of my copy of the 
“ Peerage”), the North title was borne by Lady 
Susan North of Kirtling, born in 1797, and the 
Guilford title by the Rev. Francis North, of Guil- 
ford, county Surrey. H. 8. E. 





Anorner Rrepty.—The query offered by your 
correspondent, “ P. P.,” opens an interesting sub- 
ject of political history, as well as personal scan- 
dal. Lord North was the reputed son of Francis, 
third Baron Guilford; but scandal, sustained by 
strong traits of character and strong similarity in | 
their personal appearance and physical infirmities, 
possessed both by the king and by his lordship, 
claimed that he was the real son of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, father, also, of George III. 
There is still another very strong reason which 
goes to sustain this piece of scandal, to wit: the | 
well-known attention of the king to provide for 
the members of his own family—even those of | 
the illegitimate branches. The brothers Howe} 
are an instance of this peculiar trait of the king’s 
character; and the instances of his friendly re- 
gard for Lord North, and Earl Cornwallis, have 
been attributed, by respectable British authors, to 
the same cause. H. B. D. 

Morrisani, N. Y. 








“Present,” ‘ THESE,” IN THE AppREss OF LET- 
TERS (vol. v., pp. 155, 188).—No explanation seems 
necessary beyond giving an example or two of the | 
first form of address in which they seem original- | 
ly to have been used, as in those, any one will 
readily see the meaning which the words had, and 
still retain, though only the first is now in common | 
use, and that, where the person to whom the letter 
is addressed is in the same place, and the letter is | 
to be sent by private hand ; in short, its use may be | 
said to be confined almost. exclusiv ely to compli- | 
mentary notes and invitations, and is simply a| 
direction to the bearer of the note, to present it | 
to the person whose name it bears. | 








“To Thomas Bright, Esq., at 
Pakenham. these p'sent.” 
—(“ Brights of Suffolk,” p. 213, Jan. 22, 1712-13.) | 


Netherhal in| | 


“For my Dear Brother 
M’ Samuel Saltanstal 


(July, 


at Watertowne in 
New england give 
these.” 
(—Bond’s “ Hist. Watertown,” p. 
1644.) 


“To their loving cousin 
William Hamerton, at 
London this be delivered.” j 
—(Hunter’s “Founders of New Plymouth,” p. 
about 1606.) 

“To his very Loving Sister | Mary Ci rpenter 
at | Wrington in Somer- | setshire some 8 | myles 
from Bris- | toll these be d’d.” 

—(“N. E. H. and G. Register,” vol. xiv., p. 196, 
Aug. 19, 1664.) D. W. P. 


918, Ap. 22, 


GeneraLt Srepnen Moytan (vol. iv., p. 5).— 
General Stephen Moylan was appointed to an 
office by General Washington, which he held un- 
til his death, probably in the second term of Mr. 
Jetfefson, being one of the five who were spared 
the political guillotine. He resided at the north- 
east corner of Walnut and Fourth streets, in the 
same house in which Mr. Madison boarded when 
in Congress, and where he married Mrs, Dolly 


Paine, the daughter of his landlady; who, as we 


jall know, became one of the most popular and 


distinguished women of the land. Gen. Moylan 
was emphatically a gentleman of the old school; 
he was remarkable for his hospitality, and having 
two daughters, one of whom was very fascina- 
ting, his house attracted many young persons of 
both sexes. One of these ladies, who mar- 
ried a merchant of Philadelphia, is still living, 
having numerous descendants scattered over our 
land. Gen. Moylan died about 1809, and was 
buried in the Catholic ground, Willing’s Alley. 
He was colonel of cavalry in the continental ar my, 
and for some time aid to Gen. Washington. 


His brother Jasper, who survived him, was a 


| distinguished member of the bar, and was held in 


high estimation for his wit and social qualities. 
| He left one child, a daughter, who married Rob- 
ert Walsh, Esq. H. A. 


Cent oF 1815 (vol. v., p. 189).—I remember 
that it was stated to me, ou the year 1815, by 
a person who had some acquaintance with the 
operations of the United States Mint, that the 
planchets for the copper coins had always been 
| prepared at Birmingham, England, and that the 
stock of these planchets, which the mint had on 
| hand at the time of the declaration of war, in 
| 1812, was exhausted before the close of the year 
1814, R—A. 


Puivav., June, 1861. 
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Hotes on Books. 


A List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures and 
Parts thereof printed in America previous to 
1860; with Introduction and Bibliographical 
Notes. By E. B. O'Callaghan, Albany: Mun- 
sell & Rowland, 1861. 8vo, Ix., 415 pp. 


Tus is a most thorough and exact piece of Amer- 
ican Bibliography, as all who know the author 
will justly expect. This department, in such 
hands, will soon become all that students can 
desire. 

The Introduction is a suminary of the history 
of the Bible in America, which should be gener- 
ally diffused, and we can almost regret that the 
edition of the work is necessarily so limited that 
comparatively few will enjoy a perusal of so 
much interesting matter connected with the pub- 
lication of the “ Book of books” in America. 

The work begins with Eliot’s Indian Bible; that 
first edition of the Bible that was ever printed in 
all America, ‘since the foundation of the world,” 
came forth most appropriately in a purely Ameri- 
can language. 

He then chronicles Cotton Mather’s attempts 
to print a Bible in America, and their failure, 
with the more successful efforts of Christopher 
Saur, to produce an edition in German. The fa- 
mous pseudo Baskett Bible is next treated of, and 
the whole of this vexed question laid before the 
reader for his own decision. 

Fleming’s projected edition, in 1770, was the 
last prior to the Revolution. ; 

Aiken’s Congress Bible, issued in 1782, was the 
first English Bible certainly printed in America, 
Dr. O'Callaghan gives its history at length, as 
well as that of the Catholic Bible printed by Mat- 
thew Carey, in 1790. 

The editions of Collins, Thomas, Hodge, and 
the standing edition of Carey, are treated of in 
order, and notice taken of the first Greek, He- 
brew, and French editions in the United States, 
and of editions printed in other parts of the West- 
ern continent. 

The Catholic versions, and the anomalous con- 
dition of their text, receives the editor’s attention, 
and is illustrated by a table of variations. 

The description of Eliot’s Bible is accompanied 
by fuc-similes of the title-pages of the Bible and 
Testament. 

The work itself embraces bibliographical ac- 
counts of over fifteen hundred different Bibles 
and Testaments or distinct books of Scripture, in 
every language the most diverse. 

The reports of the Bible Society give some idea 
of what America has done to circulate the Scrip- 
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tures; but this work shows what has been done 
by societies and private enterprises, by Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Baptist, and Jew, showing a 
united effort, such as no other country can refer 
to, of editions almost incredible in number issued 
in less than a century, unaided by government, at 
home or abroad. 


Ichnographs from the Sandstones of Connecticut 
River. By James Deane, M.D. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1861. 4to, 61 pp., 46 plates. 


Dr. Deane had devoted much time and skill to 
reproducing, by the lithographic press and the 
photograph, the fossil traces in the sandstone near 
his residence. He began his written description 
of them in 1835, and down till death, continued 
his investigations and reports, steadily obtaining 
the victory over the scientific incredulity of the 
day. Death surprised him while preparing a 
work for the Smithsonian Institute, on the sub- 
ject, and friendly hands have here collected the 
work as far as completed, and now present us 
with the result. It is indeed well that so much 
has been preserved. Its loss would have been 
serious. 

The illustrations are wonderfully accurate rep- 
resentations of the slabs, and the photographs 
show how far nature in her rapid work excels 
the slow and tedious art of human copyists. 


Voyage @ André Michaux en Canada, depuis le 
lac Champlain jusqu’a la Baie d’Hudson, Par 
O. Branet. Quebec: Bureau de l’Abeille, 1861. 


Tus is a most pleasing Canadian homage to the 
great botanist Michaux, regarded as the father of 
that science in Canada; although that colony 
boasts its Sarrazin, and can refer to one of her 
French governors as an excellent botanist. 


A Discourse Commemorative of the Life and 
Services of Josiah Willard Gibbs, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. 
By George P. Fisher. New Haven: 1861. 
8vo, pp. 20. 


A Fir tribute to a man of worth and usefulness. 


Ornithologie du Canada. 
Oiseaux de Proie et les Palmipidés. 
Le Moine. Quebec: 1860. 

Histoire Naturelle du Canada, Les Oiseaux. 
Par J. M. Le Moine. Quebec: 1861. 


TnrsE two modest little works on the birds of 
Canada, in a popular form, are not unworthy the 
notice of the scientific student. 


lére partie. Les 
Par J. M. 
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Miscellany. 


Diep at Brooklyn, May 8, Aueustus Hioxoox, 
one of the first settlers of Utica, and a captain in 
the war of 1812. 


Hon. Samuet Crark, born at Lebanon Crank, 
Conn., Feb. 28, 1777, died at West Brattleboro, 
April 10, 1861. Though chiefly engaged in mer- 
cantile business, he represented Dover, and subse- 
quently Brattleboro, in the Geueral Assembly, 
member of the Council, delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, justice of the peace, and county 
judge; in all deserving the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. 


Died at Cannes, Department of Var, France, 
May 14, 1861, Henry pe Couroy pe La Rocoug 
Heron, corresponding member of the New York 
Historical Society. He was born at Brest, in 
1820, of a family distinguished in the naval annals 
of France, and allied to most of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in Canada and Louisiana, 
He came to the United States in 1845, and though 
actively engaged in mercantile affairs, was a copi- 
ous contributor to the Univers and Ami de la 
Religion in France, as well as to periodicals in 
this country. He wrote also a sketch of the va- 
rious female convents in Canada, entitled: ‘ Les 
Servantes de Dieu en Canada,” Montreal, 1855; 
and * The Catholic Church in the United States,” 
New York, 1856. In 1856, declining health com- 
pelled him to return to Europe, but no change of 
air or climate could baffle the disease. He was a 
lively, interesting writer, amiable and attractive 
in his manners, liberal and devoted; and if some 
of his views of men and manners in America 
could scarcely meet our assent, it was impossi- 
ble to doubt his manly sincerity. 


The Hon. Joszrn T. Buoxinenam died April 
10, 1861. Born Dec. 21, 1779, at Mansfield, 
Conn., son of a captain of militia during the Rev- 
olution. Learned the printing business at Wal- 
pole, N. H. Went to Boston, in 1800, and began 
the Polyanthos, and subsequently published the 
Ordeal, New England Galaxy, and Boston Cou- 
rier, conducting the last paper from 1821 to 1848. 
During this period, he also, with his son, published 
the New England Magazine. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives from Boston and 
Cambridge, and senator from Middlesex county. 
He labored earnestly to complete the Bunker Hill 
Monument. 


Hon. Pruur Cuvurcon, of Belvidere, Alleghany 
county, N. Y., died Jan. 17, 1861, at the age of 
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88. He was a grandson of Gen, Schuyler, neph- 
ew of Alexander Hamilton, and son-in-law of 
Gen. Stewart. He entered the army at an early 
age, but soon devoted himself to agriculture; in- 
teresting himself yearly in its improvement, and 
in all public works that tended to advance the 
agricultural interest. He may be regarded as tlie 
projector of the New York and Erie Railroad. 


A “Relation of Virginia,” by Henry Spelman, 
has just been printed in England from the original 
manuscript formerly owned by Dawson Turner. 
Spelman was, it seems, the third son of the cele- 
brated antiquary, and came to Virginia in 1609. 


AN edition of “ Freneau’s Poems” has appeared 
in England, reprinted from the Philadelphia edi- 
tion of 1786. 


Tar Ojibeway or Chippewa Indians, whose 
history has been written by Copway, have found 
another historian in the Rev. P. Jones. 


A new life of Caxton, by William Blades, is in 
course of publication, the first volume having ap- 
peared, and the others to follow in the fall. The 
edition is limited to 255 copies, at five guineas 
each. 


Srepnen Arnoitp Dove tas, senator from IIli- 
nois, and recently a candidate for the presidency, 
died in Chicago, June 8, 1861. He was born at 
Brandon, Vt., April 23, 1818, the son of a physi- 
cian of New York. He studied law, and remov- 
ing to the West, began to practise in 1834, and 
was almost immediately elected by the Legislature 
prosecuting attorney. His name has since been 
identified with the politics of the country. He 
was member of the State Legislature, in 1835, 
presidential elector, and State secretary of state, 
in 1840, associate judge of the Supreme Court 
from 1841 to 1848; representative in Congress 
from 1848 to 1847, and senator since 1847. From 
1850 he had been one of the candidates for nomi- 
nation as president, by the democratic party. 

He left two children by his first wife, Miss 
Martha D. Martin. His second wife (Miss Adele 
Cutts) survives him. 


A ootrxcTion of the French accounts of the 
battle of the Monongahela, chiefly unpublished, 
with a sketch and portrait of Capt. de Beaujeu, 
the French commander, is announced as nearly 
ready. It will form one of Mr. Shea’s series of 
French Memoirs. 


We call attention to the annexed account of 
the folio editions of Shakespeare, tor which we are 
indebted to James Lenox, Esq. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


I have in my possession a very remarkable set 
of the different editions of Shakespeare’s plays 


in folio; of which I propose to give a descrip- | 
tion, so far as they vary from the collation in | 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, pzinted in | 
1824. Taking his account as a guide, I will | 
| I. M. 


note where any additions or corrections are to 
be made. In a few instances, when he is not 


sufficiently explicit, some further details will be | 


given in order to distinguish one edition from 
another. My copies are of large size and in fine 
condition ;—every leaf of them is genuine. 


Fmst Epririon, 1623. 

Of this edition I have two copies. One of 
them belonged originally to John Lichfield, 
Esqr., and is mentioned by Dr. Dibdin in his 
Library Companion, page 811. 
ferred to by Lowndes as the Baker copy. He 


states that it has the title-page with the date | 
1622, and, in addition, two cancelled leaves in | 


the play of “As you like it.” It is 124 inches 
tall, and 8% inches wide. There are two copies 
of the leaf with Ben Jonson’s verses; one is a 
— leaf without any watermark—the other 

as the verses perfect, and with the watermark 
of a crown, but the verses are inlaid. 

1, The title reads as follows: Mr. William | 
Shakespeares | Comedies, | Histories, & | Trag- 
edies, | Published according to the True Origi- 
nall Copies. | (The Portrait) | London | Printed 
by Isaac Iaggard, and Ed. Blount. 1622. 

2. The same in all respects except the date, 
which is 1623. 

8. A fac-simile of the Portrait by Harris. 

The versos of all the titles are blank. 

Lowndes says, “The way to discover the 
genuine state (of the Portrait) is by observing 
the shading in the face to be expressed by single 
lines, without any crossing whatever.” This 


remark is inaccurate; it should read thus: the | 


genuine portrait is known by observing that 
the cross lines do not occur on the right side of 
the face. 
for the first three editions, but in the third it is 
much worn :—the cross lines were added for the 
fourth edition. 


The title-page with the date 1622 is inlaid at | 


the bottom, below the imprint: if by this means 


the last figure has been tampered with, the al- | 


teration is very successfully concealed. 


There are seven preliminary leaves which fol- | 


It is also re- | 


The copper-plate in this state served | 
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low the title-page ; the versos of five are blank, 
viz: 

A* To the great variety of readers. 

A® (not marked) Verses signed Hugh Hol- 
land. 

A° do do L. Digges, and 
A’ do 
Shakespeare &c. 
A’ do 

dies &c. 

In“ As you like it” pages 193, 194 are double. 

One correctly numbered 193 and the signa- 
ture R correct. 

Another marked 203 and the signature R? in- 
correct, 

In the same play, pages 203, 204 are double. 

One incorrectly numbered 194, and in the 1st 
column 10th line the words, “a ripe age” 
&c., are given to Orlando instead of the 
Clown, and William’s speech immediately 
following is given to the Clown. 

Another correctly marked 204, and the errors 
in the text corrected. 

In the Taming of the Shrew, pages 213, 214 are 
double. 

One has page 214 correctly numbered—in the 
other it is 212. 

In the same play, pages 229, 230 are double. In 
the one 229 the signature V is correct—in the 
other Vv incorrect. 

In “ All’s well that ends well,” pages 237, 288 are 
double. In one, page 237 is correctly num- 
bered—in the other it is 233. 

In Richard the Second, pages 37, 38 (the second 
series of pagination) are double. In one, page 
37 is correctly numbered—in the other it is 89. 
In all the copies of this edition, the following 

errors occur : 

Merchant of Venice, page 170. The last line 
of the 2d column, “ How shall I know if I 
doe choose the right?” is repeated as the 
first line of page 171. 

Richard the Second, page 26, second series of 
pagination, “ The ilye flow houres shall not 
determinate ” for “ flye slow.” The fl and fl 
being joined together in the old printing, the 
one has been used for the other. 

Henry the Eighth, page 229. Lowndes in his 
enumeration of the mistakes and omissions in 
the signatures, does not notice that x‘, the 
signature of this leaf is omitted. 


The Workes of William 


The Catalogue of Come- 
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The reprint in 1807 of this edition corre- 
sponds generally with Lowndes’ collation of the 
original. The pages are numbered a second 
time throughout in the centre at the bottom, 
and in 2* from 1 to 223%, a blank leaf complet- 
ing the last signature. The date occurs only in 
the watermark, and is best seen on the por- 
trait and last leaf. This mark is Shakespeare | 
J. Whatman | 1806 | and sometimes 1807. The 
printer’s name is on the verso of the title-page at 
the bottom—Printed .by E. and J. Wright, St. 
John’s Square. And at the bottom of the last 
page, J. Wright, Printer, No. 38, St. John’s 
Square. 


SeconpD EprirTion, 1682. 


This edition also begins with a leaf, the recto 
blank, and Ben Jonson’s verses on the verso. 
There are two mistakes in Lowndes’ transcript 
of these verses :—the word “ Brasse” in the 6th 
line should be spelt with a final e, and the word 
“Reader” is omitted in the 9th line. “ But, 
since he cannot, Reader, looke” 

I have six different copies of the title-page. 
They are as follows: 

1. M™ William | Shakespeares | an 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published accord- 
ing to the true Originall Copies. | The second 
Impression. | (the Portrait—and below,) Lon- 
don, | Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and 
are to be sold at the signe | of the Blacke Beare 
in Pauls Church-yard. 1632. | 

In the 7th line the J is long, running below 
the line thus, A —the double /g not joined 
together. 

2. The same in all respects ‘as No. 1, except 
that the words “at his shop” are inserted in 
the second line of the imprint, which reads 
thus, | Printed by 7'ho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the signe, | &c. 

3. Another, probably cancelled, with these 
variations from No. 2— 

In the 4th line, there is no comma after “ His- 

tories” 

6th line, “ according ” is printed “ accodring.” 

7th line, the word “ Impression” begins with 
a short J, and the ss are joined together at 
the top, 

ist line of the imprint, there is no period 
after “ Tho” 

Last line of the imprint, “ blacke” with a 
small b—Pauls in italics—no hyphen be- 
tween “ Church” and “ yard,” and a comma 
after “ yard,” not a period. 

4, Another title-page like No. 1, but the im- 

print below the portrait stands thus,—London, 
| Printed by Tho. Cotes, for William Aspley, and 
are to be sold at the signe | of the Parrat in 
Pauls Church-yard. 1632. | 
The s in this name is long, and joined to the p. 


5. Another, like No, 1, but the imprint reads 
—London, | Printed by T'ho. Cotes, for Richard 
Hawkins, and are to be sold at his shop | in 
Chancery Lane, neere Serjeants Inne. 1632. | 

The C in Cotes is long, passing below the line. 

6. Another, like No. 5, except the imprint, 
which reads thus—London, | Printed by Zio. 
Cotes, for John Smethwick, and are to be sold at 
his shop | in Saint Dunstans Church-yard. 16382.| 
Size of my volume—13g by 8% inches. 

There are eight preliminary leaves ;—the ver- 
sos of the following are blank: A* (marked A‘) 
“To the great variety of Readers.” 

A‘ (not marked) “ Upon the Effigies &” and 
“an Epitaph.” These verses are not in the first 
edition. 

A® (not marked) Verses signed L. Digges, and 
ILM 


* The Workes of and the names of the 
principal actors, and the last leaf, sig. * (not 
marked) has on the recto, the Verses signed 
Hugh Holland, and on the verso, The Catalogue 
of Comedies &c., which in the first edition are 
on separate leaves. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, pages 57, 58 
are double—one correctly marked 57, the 
other is 79. 

Much Adoe about Nothing, pages 119, 120 are 
double— 

On page 119, 1st col. 10th line, ‘Rightly rea- 
soned’ correct, and on page 119, 1st col. 10th 
line from the bottom, “I thanke you” correct 

Another reads in these places, ‘ Righthly’ and 
‘It. thanke you.’ 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, pages 143, 144 are double. 

On page 143, 2d col. lines 39, 40, one reads 
correctly— 

Change not your offer made in heate of blood: 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin 
weedes 

Another has, ‘ you offer’ and ‘thine weedes.’ 

Merchant of Venice, pages 173, 174 are double. 
Page 174, 1st col. 1. 40, one reads ‘than thou’ 

correctly, the other ‘ then thau.’ 

The same play, pages 175, 176 are double—one 
correctly numbered 176—the other is 276. 

As you like it, pages 205, 206 are double—one 
correctly marked 205—the other is 208. 

The Taming of the Shrew, pages 219, 220 are 
double. The running title of 219 is in one 
The Taming of the Shrew—in the other, Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. 

The same play, pages 223, 224 are double—one 
correct 223, the other marked 213. 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth, pages 49, 
50 are double—one page 49 correct —the 
other 45. 

The Epilogue to the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, page 101 (not marked) is double— 
one has the signature i* correct—in the other i*, 
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Third Part of Henry the Sixth, pages 163, 164 
are double—one correct 164—the other 194. 
Henry the Eighth, pages 205, 206 are double. 

In one the running title of page 206 is cor- 

rect, ‘The Life of Henry the Eight ’—in the 

other it is, The Life and Death of Richard the 

Third. 

Troilus and Cressida, pages 29, 30 are double— 
one page 29 has the signature bb*—in the 
other, the sig. is omitted. 

Romeo and Juliet, pages 83, 84 are double. Page 
83, 2d col. 7th line from the bottom, one reads 
‘ Saint-seucing ’"—the other ‘ Saint-seuncing’ 
—both a mistake for Saint-seducing. 

Pages 85, 86 are also double—one correct, 85 
—the other 58. 

Timon of Athens, pages 125, 126 are double— 
in one page 125, the signature 11° correct—in 
the other 1°. 

Macbeth, pages 269, 270 are double—in one 269 
is correctly marked, in the other it is 209. 

Measure for Measure, page 70, 2d col. 1. 8 from 
the bottom, reads— 

"= thine owne bowels which doe call thee, 
re, 

This mistake of fire for sire is noticed in the 
Notes and Queries. 
é, instead of a long s, The same mistake occurs 
elsewhere, e. g. in the 1st col. of the same page, 
25th line, the fi in eafie are joined in the same 
way. But I have two leaves, in one of which 
the word in the last mentioned line is correctly 
printed ea/ie, in the other it is eafie. 

In the same play, page 171, 1st col. 1st line, the 
last line of page 170 is repeated, as in the first 
edition, but in this instance incorrectly, the 
second I being omitted—‘do’ is printed 
without the final e. The line stands thus, 
How shall I know if do choose the right. 


As you like it, page 196, 1st col. 12 and 13 | 


lines, the words, “ have your parishiones with- 
all, and never cri’ de” are repeated: but in 
the first case, the two words are printed ‘ par- 
ishioners,’ and ‘ cride.’ 

The Taming of the Shrew, the running title on 
pages 213 and 223 is The Taming of a the 
Shrew. 

Richard the Second, page 26, 2d col. line 31 is 
said to read, in some copies, ‘The flye flow 
houres shall not determinate,’ as in the first 
edition—but the cross piece of the f in the 
word flye is in those instances either broken, 
or not very distinct. 

Hamlet, page 294, the running title is, The Tra- 
gedy of King Lear, instead of The Tragedy 
of Hamlet. In the 2d col. 7th line, the ques- 
tion of the King, ‘ Will you know them then’ 
wants the ? at the end. In the 8th line ‘ ope 
my armes’ is ‘hope.’ In the 11th line, the 
phrase, ‘what noyse is that?’ is transferred 


A long f is joined to the | 


| trait inserted in its place. 
| is this title, 
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from Laertes’ speech in the 19th line, and the 

words ‘you speak’ are omitted. 

Cymbeline, page 416, ist col. last line reads, 

‘My Daught’ for ‘My Daughter.’ 

The enumeration of errors of less importance 
might be greatly increased: and the same re- 
mark applies to all the editions. I have only 
noted those which are most remarkable, or 
which have been continued in the later editions. 


THIRD EDITION, FIRST ISSUE, 1663. 


My copy of this volume commences with a 
leaf entirely blank, followed by another, the 
recto of which is blank. On the verso are Ben 
Jonson’s verses in type (commonly called double 
English) as large as that used for the same 
lines in the first and second editions, but of a 
thinner face, and more spaced out. The same 
words are in italics as those in Lowndes’ descrip- 
tion of the verses under the Portrait in the 
second issue of 1664. Some of the capital let- 
ters differ, especially the W in the fourth line, 
which is printed thus, VV. Similar characters, 
both italic and upright, are employed in the 
Dedication, and Address to the readers 
of this edition. 

There are two title-pages, one with a space 
left for the Portrait :—the other with the Por- 
At the top of both 


M'’. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies, | Published according to 
the true Original Copies. | Zhe Third Impres- 
sion. | and at the bottom—London, | Printed 
for Philip O hetwinde, 1663. | 

The four leaves described above have the 
same watermark, a large crowned escutcheon, 
with a scroll below, containing the letters DVD. 
The leaf of the second issue containing the 
Portrait with the verses below has a water- 
mark, a crowned escutcheon, but it is much 
smaller, and has no letters at the bottom. 

There are eight preliminary leaves, printed 
in the large italic, or the upright type of the 
verses before the title-page, and all the leaves 
are printed on both sides. Size of the volume 
133 by 8} inches. 


Turrp EDITION, SECOND IssvuE, 1664. 


This volume has the portrait with the verses 
below, printed on the verso of the leaf which 
precedes the title-page. The title thus: M" 
William | Shakespear’s* | Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies. | Published according to the 
true Original Copies. | 7’he third Impression.t | 
And unto this Impression is added seven Playes, 

* Without the final e and an apostrophe before the s. 

+ This line in larger type than in the previous issue, and a 


small tin third. The two ss are both long: in the first issue, 
one is long, and the other short, 
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never | before Printed in Folio. | viz. | Pericles 

Prince of Tyre. | The London Prodigall. | The 

History of Thomas L‘ Cromwell. | Sir John Old- 

castle Lord Cobham, | The Puritan Widow. | A 

York-shire Tragedy. | The Tragedy of Locrine. | 

Vignette — Two Snakes entwined around a 

circular band, on which are the words Ad Ar- 

dua per Aspera Tendo—in the centre, an eagle 

erched upon a small circle—London, Printed 
for P. C. 1664. | 

The preliminary leaves correspond with those 
in the first issue—indeed, except the addition 
of the seven plays to the seedell: the two issues 
correspond. Lowndes remarks, “The same 
errors in the pagination do not occur in all 
copies, as it is evident several were corrected 
during the time the volume was passing through 
the press.” The following differ from his list 
in the two issues: 

In Much Adoe About Nothing, 1663, page 109 
is correct; in 1664 it is 111. 

In Much Adoe About Nothing, 1663, page 120 
is correct; in 1664 it is 119. 

2d part of Henry the 6th, 1663, page 478, is 
paged on the wrong side; in 1664 it is paged 
on the proper side. 

Romeo and Juliet, in 1663, pages 650, 651, are 
correct—in 1664 misprinted 649, 650. 

Romeo and Juliet, in 1663, pages 662, 663 are 
misprinted 660, 661; in 1664, pages 662, 663 
are misprinted 646, 655. 

Cymbeline, page 877 is correctly numbered in 
both. Lowndes says that it is sometimes 
marked 881. 

In the London Prodigall, pages 12, 13 are 
double—in one they are correctly numbered— 
in the other they are marked 4, 5. 

Lord Cromwell, pages 27, 28 are double—in 
one, 27 correct—in the other 30. 

Lord Cromwell, pages 29, 30 are double—in 
one, 30 correct—in the other 27. 

Signatures. Lowndes says they run from A to 
Aaa in 6s—it should be to Aa in 6s—then Bb 
in 8s, &c. {B* is misprinted IB. 

In the Merchant of Venice, pages 170, 171, the 
line is not repeated. 

In Hamlet, page 752, the error “hope” for 
“ope” is corrected—the other mistakes re- 
main. 

The error in Cymbeline, page 874, Daught for 
Daughter, is corrected. 

In Richard the second, page 330, 2d column, 
the mistake of the first edition is restored. 
“The flye flow hours shall not determinate.” 


Fourts Eprrion, 1685, 


This edition begins with a leaf, on the verso 
of which is the Portrait with cross lines on 
both sides of the face, and below, the verses as 
described by Lowndes. 





There are two title-pages, varying in the size 
of the type, and in the imprint. The title in 
both is within double rules. 

1, M" William Shakespear’s | Comedies,} Histo- 
ries, | And | Tragedies. | Published according 
to the true Original Copies, | Unto which is 
added, Seven Plays, | Never before Printed in 
Folio: | VIZ. 


me Prince of Sir John Oldcastle 
Tyre. Lord Cobham. | 
The London Prodi- The Puritan Widow. | 
gal, { A Pi orkshire Trage- 
The History of 


y. | 

Thomas Lord | The Tragedy of Lo- 

Oromwel. | crine. | 

A black line across the page—T'he Fourth 
Edition. | Another line across the page. Vig- 
nette—A Fleur de lis in an ornament. Another 
line across. London, | Printed for H. Herring- 
man, FE, Brewster, and R. Bentley, at the Anchor 
in the | New Exchange, the Crane in St. Pauls 
Church-Yard, and in | Russel-Street Covent-Gar- 
den. 1685. 

The second title is similarly arranged, but 
the type differs, and there is no period after M* 
—The vignette is square, and appears to be 
made up of small printer’s marks—the imprint 
is as follows: 

London, | Printed for H. Herringman, and are 
to be sold by Joseph Knight | and Francis Saun- 
ders, at the Anchor in the Lower Walk | of the 
New Exchange. 1685. | 

Size 14} by 9 inches, 

The introductory matter is in four leaves— 
the fourth to the seventh page inclusive printed 
in double columns—the eighth page is blank. 
The pagination agrees with Lowndes’ collation. 

The following pages are double: 

Henry the Fifth, page 88, second series, cor- 
rectly marked, another misprinted 87. 

Henry the Fifth, page 98, one correct—the 
other is 92. 

In Henry the 8th, page 225 is correct—Lown- 
des says 224. 

The signatures Aaa to Eee, in Coriolanus to 
Romeo and Juliet, should have a * prefixed 
to them, except Eee and Eee’ 

The whole signature Oo, pages 145 to 156, in 
the second part of Henry the Sixth, has proba- 
bly been reprinted—different capital letters are 
used, and words are differently spelt. The fol- 
lowing variations are the most obvious: 

Page 145, in one the signature Oo is correct— 
in the other it is Pp. 

On pages 147, 148, signature Oo’, and 153, 154, 
signature Oo* (not marked) the leaves are 
counterparts, and there is no discoverable 
difference. 

On pages 149, 150, and 151, 152, in one copy, 
there are rules at the sides and the bottom as 
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upon all the other pages—in the other these 
rules are omitted, leaving those at the top and 
between the columns, The running titles on 
these pages vary in the following manner: 

In one page 149, it is, The fecond part, &c., a 
long f. 

The hall it is, The Second part, &c., capital 8. 

On pages 151 and 152, in one, The fecond Part, 
&e 


In the other, The Second part, &c. 
On page 155, in one, The fecond part, &c. 
In the other, The fecond Part, &c. 

On page 156 in one, the catchword THE 
stands above the centre of the blank space at 
the lower part of the page, and between two 


black lines which run across the page. In the 


other, the catchword is higher up—there are 
three black lines across the page, and THE is 
between the first and second of them. 

In Richard the Second, page 23, column 2d, 
the mistake of the first and third editions is 
“The flye flow Hours shall not de- 

L. 


continued. 
terminate.” 
New York, April, 1861. 


Lowndes states that a copy of the edition of 
1632 is in existence dated 1631, but I have 
never seen it. 








